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hour before sun-set,* taking their accustomed drive, in 
two large coaches and six. There is a most amusing 
collection of ex-royalty, of all sorts and kinds,—remnants 
of old dynasties, and scions of heir legitimates: and ille- 
itimates,all jumbled together just now atRome. Besides 
the old king and queen of Spain, there are the ex-queen 
andthe young king of Etruria—the abdicated king of 
Sardinia, turned Jesuit—Louis Bonaparte, the deposed 
king of Hoiland, living like a hermit—Lucien Bona- 
the uncrowned, living like a prince—and Paulina 
Borghese, his sister, living like—like—but comparisons 
are odious, and sometimes they may prove scandalous. 
In this pious pilgrimage of churches, we must think only 
of the lives of nuns and saints. 

In pity to you and myself, I will, for the present, con- 
dude this pilgrimage of the churches; but do not flatter 
yourself that you are done with them. Good night. 

—— 


LETTER XXVIII. 


CHURCH OF ARA CCELI—TRASTEVERE AND TRASTEVERINI— 
ASSASSINATION——GAMES—CONV. ENTS—TASSO’S TOMB. 


The ugly old church of Santa Maria in Ara Ceeli, 

which crowns the highest summit of the Capitoline hill, 
and is supposed to occupy the site of the splendid temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, is adorned in the inside 
with twenty-two ancient columns, and on the outside 
with a flight of one hundred and twenty-four steps of 
Grecian marble, said to have formed the ascent to the 
temple of Romulus Quirinus. Up these Pagan steps I 
have frequently seen good Christians painfully mounting 
on their knees,—a method of locomotion they seem to 
think more to the taste of the Virgin that lives at the 
top of them, than the vulgar mode of walking; and it is 
either practised, in order to repay her for some benefit 
already received, or to obtain some desired gratification. 
One woman told me she had gone up on her knees, 
because she had made a vow to do it, if the Madonna 
would cure her of a bad sore throat; in this case it might 
be termed a debt of honour. Another performed this 
exploit, in order to prevail upon the Madonna to give her 
aprize in the lottery, and really in this instance, it could, I 
think, be considered no better than a bribe; but as the ticket 
came up a blank, it is plain the Virgin was not to be cor- 
rupted. 
Nineteen centuries ago, Julius Cesar, at his first tri- 
umph, ascended on his knees thc steps of this very 
temple, (that of Jupiter Capitolinus.) Strange! after the 
lapse of ages, to see, on the same spot; the same super- 
titions infecting opposite faiths, and enslaving equally 
the greatest and the weakest minds! 

The last time I visited this church, it was crowded 
almost to suffocation, by peasants from remote mountain 
Villages, arrayed in their grotesque and various holiday 
costumes, who had performed this festive pilgrimage in 
order to see the Bambino, the new born Jesus; and pay 
their respects to the Virgin, who, at this season, sits in 
state to receive company. This exhibition is called the 

epio, aud after Christmas it is to be seen in almost 


but it appears in its full glory in Ara Coli, and there we 
went to see it. 

The upper part of the church around the great altar 
Was adorned with painted scenes, and converted into a 
stage, in the front of which sat the figure of the Virgin, 
made of wood, with her best blue satin gown and topaz 
necklace on. There lay, the new born Bambino, the lit- 
tle Jesus, rolled in rich swaddling clothes, and decked 
with a gilt crown ; beside him stood St. Joseph and the 
two Marys; and, at a little distance, were seen two 
martial figures, whom, we were given to understand, 
were Roman centurions, made of pasteboard, and mount- 
td on white horses. Near them, projected from a side 
scene, the head of a cow. And all these figures divine, 
human, and bestial, were as large as life. But off the 
stage, there was a figure even larger than life. He was 
the general of the Franciscan order, who resides in this 
convent. The rope that girded his waist could not, I 








* Time is always reckoned in the south of Italy from 
setting of the sun, which is the venti quattro, or,— 
twenty-four o’clock.—If you ordered your carriage at 


think, have been less than a yard and a half in length. 
He might almost have represented Falstaff without stuff- 
ing; and certainly I never saw, even on the stage, a 
caricature of a fat friar, approaching the circumference 
of this portly father. It is said there cannot be too much 
of a good thing, but certainly, I think, there was rather 
a superabundance of this good capuchin. 

I have heard many of the Italians, even of the mid- 
dling and lower classes, cut much the same jokes upon 
the friars, and laugh as much at their fondness for eat- 
ing and drinking, and all sorts of sensual indulgences, 
as the English do. Yet, by a strange apparent contra- 
diction, they are almost invariably the confessors, the 
preachers, the spiritual monitors and counsellors, select- 
ed by all ranks, in preference to the secular clergy. 

There are only a hundred capuchins now in this con- 
vent, but, before the French turned them all out, there 
were nearly four hundred. 

I forgot to tell you that the aforesaid Bambino which 
we had been to see, was originally brought down from 
heaven one night by an angel, and is endowed with most 
miraculous powers, and held in wonderful repute. I sup- 
pose no physician in Rome has such practice, or such 
fees. When people are in extremity of sickness it is 
sent for, aad comes to visit them in a coach, attended by 
one of the friars. One of our Italian servants assured 
me it had cured her of a fever, when all the doctors had 
given her up; and I firmly believe it did; for, upon in- 
quiry, I found, that the doctors, resigning her to the 
care of the Bambino, discontinued their visits and me- 
dicines. The six blisters they had put on were allowed 
to be taken off; she got neither wine nor broth, and 
drank nothing but pure water to relieve her thirst. After 
hearing this account, I was no longer surprised at the 
Bambino's well earned reputation for curing diseases. 

This church takes its name of “ Ara Celi” from the 
vulgar tradition of the Sybil’s prophecy to Augustus, of 
the birth of the Redeemer, and his consequent consecra- 
tion of an altar on this spot, “ to the first born of God” — 
a monkish imposition, wholly unsupported by historical 
testimony. 

Leaving the capitol, we crossed the Ponte Quattro 
Capi, anciently the Fabrician bridge, to the island of the 
Tiber, whose date, if history may be credited, is more 
modern than that of Rome itself, and whose creation is 
not the work of nature, but of chance, and of man. 

It is related by Livy, that at the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, a large field belonging to them, which was conse- 
crated to Mars, and afterwards called the Campus Mar- 
tius, was covered with ripe corn. It became the property 
of the Roman people, but disdaining to eat the bread of 
their tyrant, they threw the sheaves into the river, which, 
as is usual at that time of year, was low; the corn 
stuck in the muddy- bottom, and receiving continued ag- 
gregations of slime, soil, and other substances, deposited 
by the stream, it gradually formed a solid island, which 
was afterwards strengthened, and the margin formed 
round with walls. 

When the ten ambassadors, sent from Rome during 
the plague, returned from their solemn embassy to the 
temple of Esculapius in Epidaurus, the sacred serpent, 
which had voluntarily embarked itself with them, left 
the ship, swam to the island, and was never more seen 
by man. That it was the god who had assumed this 
shape, and that he had chosen the island for his habita- 
tion, could not be doubted. The pestilence ceased—the 
island was formed into the shape of a ship, in comme- 
moration of the sacred vessel which brought him, and, 
near its extremity, the great temple of Esculapius was 
built. A hospital was attached to it for the cure of the 
sick ; but the Roman slaves were almost invariably ex- 
posed before the portico to be cured, if such was the will 
of the god, or if not, to perish. To check this inhuman 
practice, the Emperor Claudius ordained, that those who 
recovered should never more return to their former ser- 
vitude. Ever after the arrival of Esculapius the island 
was denominated the Sacred Island, and the temple of 
Jupiter, of Faunus, and perhaps of other deities, were 
built upon it. 

We now entered Trastevere, that part of Rome that 
lies beyond the Tiber, and along the foot of Mount Jani- 
culum. 

In Trastevere there are no remains of antiquity, but 
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of the shrines of saints, and convents full of imprisoned 
sinners—plenty of houses, but’ few inhabitants. These 
inhabitants, however, boast of being descended from the 
ancient Romans, and look on the upstart race on the 
other. side of the river with sovereign contempt. ‘They 
will not intermarry with them, nor associate with them. 

They call themselves Eminenti, and support their 
claims to superiority by the ferocity of their manners. 
sloody quarrels and vindictive passions, rage, jealousy, 
and revenge, seem to reign among them with untamea- 
ble violence. They, among all the people of Rome, are 
the most addicted to carrying the prohibited knife, which, 
in the paroxysm of fury, they so often plunge into each 
other’s breast. 


I think we are quite mistaken in our estimate of the 
Italian character, in one respect. Murder is generally 
committed in the sudden impulse of ungovernable pas- 
sion, not with the slow premeditation of deliberate re- 
venge. That it is too common a termination of Italian 
quarrels, it would be vain to deny; and it is equally 
true, that however Englishmen may fall out, or however 
angry they may be, drunk or sober, they never think of 
stabbing, but are always content with beating each other. 
But in England, murders are generally committed in 
cold blood, and for the sake of plunder. In Italy, they 
are more frequently perpetrated in the moment of exas- 
eration, and for the gratification of the passions. An 
Italian will pilfer or steal, cheat or defraud you, in any 
way he can. He would rob you if he had courage ; but 
he seldom murders for the sake of gain. In proof of this, 
almost all the murders in Italy are committed amongst 
the lower orders. One man murders another who is as 
much a beggar as himself. Whereas, our countrymen 
walk about the unlighted streets of Rome or Naples at 
ul hours, in perfect safety. I never heard of one having 
been attacked—although the riches of Milor’ Inglese 
are proverbial. Amongst the immense number of Eng- 
lish who have lately travelled through Italy, though all 
have been cheated, a few only have been robbed ; and of 
these, not one has either been murdered or hurt. I am far, 
however, from thinking that murders are more frequent 
in England than in Italy. In England they are held in 
far more abhorrence; they are punished, not only with 
the terrors of the law, but the execrations of the people. 
Every murder resounds through the land—it is canvassed 
in every club, and told by every village fire-side ; and in- 
quests, and trials, and newspapers, proclaim the lengthen- 
ed tale to the world. But in Italy, it is unpublished, 
unnamed, and unheeded. The murderer sometimes es- 
capes wholly unpunished—sometimes he compounds for 
it, by paying money, if he has any—and sometimes he 
is condemned to the galleys—but he is rarely executed. 
The Trasteverini are passionately fond of the game 
of Morra. It is played by two men, and merely consists 
in holding up, in rapid succession, any number of fingers 
they please, calling out at the same time the number 
their antagonist shows. Nothing, seemingly, can be 
more simple or less interesting. Yet, to see them play, 
so violent are their gestures, that you would imagine 
them possessed by some diabolical passion. ‘The eager- 
ness and rapidity with which they carry it on, render it 
very liable to mistake and altercation—then, phrenzy 
fires them, and too often furious disputes arise at this 
trivial play, that end in murder. Morra seems to differ 
in no respect from the Micare Digitis of the ancicnt Ro- 
mans. 

There is another pastime among them called La Ruz- 
zica, or La Rotuola, which seems to me to bear a close 
resemblance to an ancient Roman sport,—that of throw- 
ing the discus. 

The Trastevere game consists in coiling a long string 
round a piece of wood, of the shape of a Gloucester 
cheese, as tight as possible—then rapidly untwisting the 
string, when the wood flies off with immense velocity, 
and the length of its course is the criterion of victory. 
This diversion was prohibited—fur it sometimes hap- 
pened that legs of unwary passengers were broken, by 
coming in contact with these bowling machines; but it 
is still practised, though no longer in the streets or public 
roads. 

The resemblance of the form of the ruzzica to that 
of the discus, and the attitude of the Trasteverini as they 





abundance of monuments of superstition,—churches full 


throw it, so strongly recalled to my mind the discobolus, 
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that 1 could not help thinking it must have taken its 
origin from that sport. . . 

They are the only people in Rome at all fond of 
dancing, and on the afternoons of Sundays, and other 
festa, especially during the carnival and about Easter, 
most amusing. exhibitions may be seen, of young hand- 
some couples, in their picturesque holiday costume, 
dancing with an infinity of attitude and expression, in 
the courts and gardens of Trastevere. 

Trastevere is said to have been the encient quarter of 
the Jews, and its inhabitants now, as formerly, bear no 
very high character. 

The men struck me as a strong and vigorous race, yet 
Trastevere is said to be very unhealthy, and it is certainly 
very depopulated. Its pulaces are deserted, and its streets 
untrodden. The scourge of the malaria infests it in the 
summer; and it is apparently for this reason that they 
have established so many convents here, thinking, I sup- 
pose, it is no matter how many nuns dic—and indeed, 
as far as the enjoyment of this world goes, it would, 
perhaps, have been better for many of them that they 
had never been born. 

As we had already visited the convent of Saint Cecilia 
once, we did not return to it, but tuiled on foot up a long 
and steep ascent to the church of San Onofrio, where the 
remains of Tasso repose. 

A paltry inscription on the wall alone marks the spot ; 
for, neglected in death as well as life, his ungrateful coun. 
try has denied a tomb to the poet, whose memory is at} 
once her glory and her shame. She has not even 


* To buricd genius raised the tardy bust.” 


Italy was unworthy of having Tasso for a son. But 
his name is worshipped in every land,—his monument is 
erected in every heart; and though the laurel crown 
which never encircled his living brows, is not suspended 
over his grave ; no traveller, from the remotest regions of 
the earth, will leave “ the eternal city,” without shedding 
a tear over the stone that covers the genius and the sor- 
rows of Torquato Tasso, 

In this gloomy convent was passed the close of a life 
made wretched by oppression, by contumely, by poverty, 
and by chains ;—maddened by sensibility, and cursed by 
genius. It was, by his last request, that his remains were 
buried here.—* Buried here!” I involuntarily exclaim- 
ed, as we gazed on the dark flag-stone, trodden by every 
vulgar foot that records the tale—~and is the genius that 
awakened those strains of divine poesy, which will re- 
sound through the earth while it rolls in its orbit, really 
buried here? Isthe fancy, whose heaven-taught powers 
erected such glowing visions of beauty and of bliss, sunk 
in this narrow spot? Is the heart, whose blighted feel- 
ings wept immortal tears through long years of neglected 
solitude, and burst its prison-bars, entombed beneath this 
lowly stone? How can we believe, that the powers 
which embraced the universe, and seemed intended for 
eternal duration, are thus shrunk to nought; and that in 
this speck of earth is all that remains of Tasso! 

And here I gladly finish this hasty and perhaps imper- 
fect survey of the churches of Rome, with the fullest 
conviction that you will not complain of its brevity, how- 
ever you may suffer under its tediousness—that what is 
dull in investigation, cannot possibly be amusing in des- 
cription ; and that it is unreasonable to expect you to 
listen with pleasure, to what I could not see with patience. 


—<>—— 
LETTER XXIX. 


FOUNTAINS. 


From St. Pietro in Montorio, where we finished our 
weary visitation of churches, and, I believe, almost made 
a vow never to enter another as long as we lived, from 
motives of curiosity, we walked to the Fontana Paolina. 
Long before we came in sight of it, the rushing of its 
mighty waters stole gradually upon our ear ; but the sound 
did not sufficiently prepare us for the sight, and we stood 
transfixed with astonishment to behold three noble cas- 
cades, falling in foam into an immense basin, whose sur- 
face was agitated like the waves of a lake by their 
concussion. 

The beautiful solitude of its situation, surrounded by 
a deep evergreen shade, and yet commanding one of the 
most enchanting prospects over the whole of Rome, and 
the plain of the campagna, bounded only by the ro- 
mantic heights of the distant Apennines, is one of its 
greatest charms, 

The Fontana Paolina, by a whimsical coincidence, 
combines the names of its architect and maker, Fontana, 
and Paolo Y. I never could forgive that good-for-nothing 


remains, to ornament the tasteless fabric which the joint 
skill of himself and his builder has raised. Two dragons’ 
heads, fixed on each side of them, and which, instead of 
fire, spout out insignificant streams of water, contribute 
to spoil the fine effect of these beautiful cascades, which 
have no parallel even in Rome. Nothing, indeed, strikes 
a stranger with more just admiration on his arrival in 
this capital of the world, than the immense numbers of 
fountains, which pour forth their unceasing flow of waters 
on every side. It is a luxury, the full valne of which 
cannot be felt but in such a climate as this; and those 
only who have known that delicious moment, when the 
blaze of the summer day fades at last in the golden clouds 
of evening, can understand the voluptuous delight with 
which, in its hushed hour of stillness and repose, you 
listen to the music of their dashing murmur, and rest 
beside their freshness. 

The beautiful fountains that play before the grand 
front of St. Peter’s, alone, of all those of Rome, satisfied 
my imagination, and delighted my taste. I know not 
how to describe to you their beauty; but visit them, in 
the repose of evening, when that moon which here shines 
like a brighter planet, walks in her glory through the 
heavens,—when the stars awake their mysterious fires, 
and the soft moon-beam falls upon the lines of the Grecian 
columns—on the swelling grandeur of the majestic dome, 
the full height of the ancient obelisc, and the sweep of 
the circling colonnades,—when it brings every beauty 
into view, throws every defect into shade—when the fresh- 
ness of the new-born breeze fans the cheek with its volup- 
tuous breath, and the voice of the falling waters soothes 
the soul to rest ;—visit them then ; and you will feel their 
enchantment. 

To describe, or to listen to the description of all the 
principal fountains of Rome, would, indeed, be a terrific 
task. They are, generally speaking, all deficient in that 
greatest of beauties, which, though it would scem the 
easiest to be found, is always the last attained—the beau- 
ty of simplicity ; and which is to the fine arts what ac- 
tion is to the orator,—the first, the second, and the third 
requisite. 

The fountain of Trevi has been renowned through the 
world, and so highly extolled, that my expectations were 
raised to the highest stretch; and great was my disap- 
pointment when I was taken intv a little dirty, confined, 
miserable piazza, nearly filled up with one large palace, 
beneath which spouted out a varicty of tortuous stream. 
lets, that are made to gurgle over artificial rocks, and to 
bathe the bodies of various sea-horses, tritons, and other 
marble monsters, which are sprawling about in it. After 
some cogitation, you discover they are trying to draw 
Neptune on, who, though stuck up in a niche of the 
palace wall, as if meant to be stationary, is standing at 
the same time with his feet on asort of car, as if intend- 
ed to be riding over the waters. 

Now, all this seems to me to be in very bad taste. 1 
have no objection to the monarch or the nymphs of the 
sea,—to tritons, or river gods, or any other description of 
these creatures, either in painting or sculpture, where all 
is equally fictitious, and consequently all in unison; but 
it strikes me as an outrage upon probability and taste, to 
have real water and artificial monsters, and to see sea- 
horses and men carved of stone, sitting immoveable in 
the pure living stream. Indeed, the copious quantity and 
pellucid clearness of the water, is the only beauty that I 
could see in the Fontana di Trevi. It would, I think, 
be difficult to dispose of so much water to less advantage, 
than the contrivers of this fountain have produced; and 
they have done their utmost, by the enormous palace they 
have built above it, and the colossal statues they have | 
stuck up in it, to diminish as much as possible the effect 
of the immensity and the grandeur of such a body of 
water. 

This water is the delicious Aqua Virgine, the same 
that flowed into Rome in the age of Augustus, and was 
brought by M. Agrippa for the use of his baths. Modern 
Rome is chiefly supplied with it, although the Fontana 
Felice, on the Quirinal Hill, is said by some to be of still 
finer quality. 

That Fountain is so called, because Sixtus V., who 
built it, was called Fra Felix in the cloister; an auspi- 
cious name, which augured well the fortunes of him who 
was raised from the station of a shepherd boy to a 
throne,* and not only to the rank of a prince, but to be 
a ruler of princes. It is also called Fontana di ‘Termini, 
from its vicinity to the Therme of Diocletian. 

It represents Moses striking the rock,—or rather 
Moses does not strike the rock, nor is there a rock 





—=. 
to strike; but it is supposed he does; and he stands, 
one niche with a rod in his hand, and Aaron and Gid 3 
or some such superfluous persons, are stationed inter 
amidst bas-relicts. 

The front of the Fontana di Termini is built of large 
masses of Travertine, adorned with little columns af 
marble, and surmounted with a long inscription; the 
whole is weighed down with a cumbrous attic, and jg 
much admired. 

In the Piazza Navona are three fountains; the 
one supports the obelisc brought from the Circus of Can, 
calla. It consists of a great mass of artificial Tock, tp 
which are chained four river gods. 

There is, besides, a cavern in the rock, in which alion 
and a horse reside in the most amicable manner possible. 
though what they do there in the middle of the sea, Iq 
not exactly comprehend. This fountain is contrived 6 
as to overflow annually ; and during the burning heats of 
summer, for a few evenings in the month of August, i 
is the delight of the people of Rome to drive about a 
its waters, which fill the Piazza Navona. It was sip. 
gested by an ingenious friend of mine, that this custon 
was probably the remains of the sports of the Naumachj 
exhibited at the annual games in honour of the gods, a 
this very period of the year, and in this very spot, which 
was the ancient Circus Agonalis. 

There is a much admired fountain in the Piazza Bar. 
berini, upon a design of Bernini’s, in which a stone 
Triton sits upon four dolphins, and throws up the wate 
from a large shell. But the prettiest of these minor 
fountains, in my opinion, is that of the Tartaruche, in 
the Piazza Mattei, in which four bronze figures, in singu, 
larly graceful attitudes, support a vase, from which the 
water flows. It derives its name from four tortoises that 
adorn it. 

On the whole, I admire, with fond admiration, the 
fountains of Rome; not that as fountains I think them 
beautiful ; but that falling water, in ample quantity, mut 
be beautiful in a climate like this, where its sound, even 
in winter, is so swect to the senses. I love to repose my 
fancy upon the three noble cascades that are poured forth 
at the Fontana Paolina ; the copious streams which burst 
from the rocks of the fountain of Trevi, and those silver 
fountains that throw high in air their glittering showers, 
within the grand colonnades of St. Peter’s. These are 
beautiful; but for all the ugly statues of monsters and 
men,—sca-horses and dragons,—prophets and lions,- 
and fishes and gods,—I hold them in utter abhorrence, 
as well as the clumsy and hideous buildings erected above 
them. 


—~ 


LETTER XXX. 


VATICAN LIBRARY. 


The Vatican Library is called the largest in the world; 
not that it contains the most books, but the most space; 
for although it has been formed ever since the days of 
Hilary, Pope and Saint ; and been augmented by the ac. 
cumulation of several subsequent popes and saints; and 
has received the entire libraries of various kings and car. 
dinals, (amongst others, that of Queen Christina of 
Sweden,) and part of the library’ of the Roman Emperor 
of Constantinople—yet, after all, I am assured, by what 
I believe to be good authority, that it scarcely possesses 
forty thousand volumes, although the amount is generally 
stated at double that number. 

The collection of manuscripts is, however, extremely 
rare and valuable, and amounts to upwards of thirty 
thousand. Some of these are very curious. ‘The famous 
Virgil of the fifth century, with its costume paintings) 
the T'rojans and Latins ; the manuscript of Pliny, with 
its pictured Noah’s ark of animals; the curious ancient 
masks in the Terence; Henry VIII.’s Letters to Anne 
Boleyn, and his Treatise on the Seven Sacraments, whi 
he presented to Leo X., and in return received the title 
of defender of that faith which he was so soon to ovelr 
throw; the Tasso and Dante, and an infinity of others 
—interesting as they are, have been already so 
described, that I shall abstain from any observation upoa 
them. 

The only access to the Library is from the Museum 
The great door, which is of bronze, and very magnificent, 


seems intended for ornament rather than use, for ig 
never opened. The usual entrance is by a small door, 


which opens into the office of the seven clerks or writers 


of the principal European languages, who are atta 
to the library. : 
rian, and this room is hung with the portraits of : 
* He was the son of a poor peasant in the March of|Cardinali Bibliotecari, amongst which there 18 oné y 


A cardinal is always the nominal libra 








o}d pope, for despoiling the forum of Nerva of its precious 


Ancona, and tended his father’s flocks. 
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“Pesing on through an anti-room, you enter a hall two 
hundred fect by fifty, entirely painted in fresco, wth 
oleae so glaring, and contrasts so violent, that it re- 

‘ded me of an immense china bowl. ‘This capacious 

ent contains no visible sign of books, and indeed 

may walk through the whole Vatican Library with- 
sat seeing one; for they are shut up in wooden presses, 
which may conceal either great wealth or great poverty. 

In this hall there is acolumn of most beautiful oriental 
alabaster, spirally fluted, brought from the baths of the 
Bmperor Gordian, near the Trophies of Marius, and 

on a pedestal of Verde Antico. ‘The capital is 

tely lost. 

my wage two small Etruscan cinerary urns of 

terra cotta, with the common sepulchral bas relief of the 
fratricidal combat of Etcocles and Polynices. 

We were shown the remnant of a piece of cloth of 
ssbestos, found in a sarcophagus on the Appian Way, 
which the man who exhibited, assured us was quite in- 
destructible by fire; at the same time, that he very con- 
sistently lamented that it was reduced almost to nothing, 
by having been so often burnt. ‘The fact is, that toa 
certain degree it resists the action of fire, and it was 
therefore used by the Romans to collect the ashes of the 
wealthy dead. 

Having conceived this hall to be the whole library, 

twas my surprise to behold at its extremity, on 
either hand, a long gallery open upon me in almost in- 
terminable perspective.* I actually stood mute with 
sstonishment—a rare effect on the female mind—and 
like the ass between two bundles of hay, I scarcely knew 
which gallery to take. 

The one is terminated by the sacred, the other by the 

ofane cabinet, as they are pleased to call them; the 
first being a collection of Christian, the last of pagan an- 
tiquities. i 

On our way to the former, we encountered the statucs 
of St. Hyppolitus, dug out of the catacombs, of Aris- 
tides, with his name in Greek characters, to prove his 
identity; but he bore no relationship to the unpproach- 
oi porloction of that admirable statue of Aristides we had 
so lately admired at Naples ;t and we passed the philo- 
sopher without one tribute of respect or admiration. 

The sacred cabinct consists of curiosities taken from 
the catacombs—laborious carvings of Madonnas and in 
ivory—little pictures of saints on gilt grounds—bas re- 
liefs of the barbarous ages, representing martyrdoms— 
instruments used in martyrising the early Christians, and 
along et cetera of all sorts of heterogeneous articles. 
There are a number of red velvet jewel cases—empty ; 
the French having carried off all the precious stones they 
could find, without any regard to their sanctity; so that 
the ear-rings and broaches of the saints and martyrs, in 
all probability, are now adorning the belles and elegantés 
of Paris. 

The adjoining chamber of the Papyrus, is one of the 
most beautiful little things I ever beheld. Its architec- 
ture and decoration are by Raphael Mengs, who was em- 
ployed by Clement XIV. to form it, and to paint the roof 


infreseo. He has represented History writing on the 


wings of Time, and Fame hovering in the air, and sound- 
ing forth to the world the deeds she records. ‘The com- 
se is not, perhaps, very learned, but the figure of 

imeis fine, and the colouring, when compared with the 
horrible daubing of the present French and Italian 
schools, deserves the greatest praise. 

Mengs, like many other artists, was too much cried 
win his life time, and cried down since his death. 

The pavement of this superb little apartment, is of 
the richest marbles ; the walls are encrusted with giallo 
md verde antico, with porphyry and pilasters of oriental 
granite of the highest polish ; and the whole decoration 
88s much distinguished by taste as magnificence. 

Papyrus manuscripts, which consist of ancient 
volumes unrolled, are enclosed in the walls in long co- 
lumns under glass. They are of the fourth, fifth, and 
sxth centuries, in Greek and in Latin; but in matter are 
of little interest. When closely examined, the papyrus 

the appearance of waxed cloth. : 

library, at this extremity, has been extended by 
the present pope, who has added some rooms, in which the 

can actually be seen and even got at. He has also 

med a narrow little gallery, the walls of which are 

tutirely composed of inscriptions in terra cotta, that 

wise might have been entirely lost. I am sorry I 

“give you no account of them, my attention having 
a 





*We afterwards learnt that it is very nearly 1000 

English fect in length. : . 

ound in Herculaneum. 
world, 


One of the finest statues in 


been entirely engrossed by some Etruscan, or, more pro- 
perly, Grecian vases, of singular beauty. An immense 
number of them are ranged on the top of the book-cases, 
the whole extent of the gallery; but these are by far the 
largest and finest, and, indeed, surpass any I have scen, 
except the unrivalled collection at Naples. 

This library possesscs a very fine cabinet of medals, 
which was carried off, and has been restored by the 
French ; but it is still in such complete confusion, that it 
cannot be inspected. 

There is, too, attached to the library, a whole chamber 
filled with a fine collection of prints, to which it is ne. 
cessary to have a particular order for admittance, and 
there are in another chamber the secret archives of the 
Vatican, to which there is no admittance at all. 

We traversed the whole extent of this immense gallery 
to the profane cabinet, at the other extremity, which con- 
tains a most entertaining collection of antiques. Some of 
the bronzes, especially, are extremely curious and rare. 
Two bronze heads, from their singular beauty, first catch 
the eye; and also, but from an opposite cause, a bronze 
Etruscan figure, with the bulla, or amulet, about its 
neck, bearing an Etruscan inscription, a part of which 
has been decyphcred,. signifying that it was a votive 
statue. It is very much in what we should call Chinese 
taste ; the form and features, as well as the style, bear a 
near approach to it. ‘There are nuinbers of Penates; of 
those long-legged, spindly, little bronze figures, with 
enormous casques, exactly like cocked hats, on their heads, 
which abound in every museum. Among tliese I saw 
the Egyptian Sethus, dressed in a tunic, and armed with 
a shield and a long sword, which, I think, precisely an- 
swers to the description of the Secutor.* I observed 
some types for stamping—so close an approach to types 
for printing, that I cannot but marvel how the ancients 
missed that invaluable invention. 

There are several lead water-pipes, marked with the 
plumbers’ names; but I might write a littlevolume, were 
[ to particularise one half of the curiosities I observed. 
I will, therefore, pass over the most complete collection 
of kitchen and household utensils I have ever seen, and 
many exquisite little pieces of art in gems, bronze, &c. 

Perhaps the most singular thing in the whole, of its 
kind, is the long hair of a Roman lady, found in a tomb 
on the Appian Way, and in perfect preservation. It is 
strange how it alone should have escaped the common 


doum, and be, I may say, the sole physical remnant of 


hundreds of generations. ‘Their bones, their ashes, their 
every vestige of mortality, have all vanished; not even 
the paring of a nail, as far as I know, is left of all that 
lived and died in the long ages of Roman glory or de. 
generacy, except these tresses; which still remain brown 
and unchanged, as when their beauty first pleased the 
eye of her whom they adorned. 


—<— — 


LETTER XXXI. 
THE SISTINA CHAPEL— THE LAST JUDGMENT— MICHAEL 
ANGELO, 

The French, in permanently placing the most cele- 
brated portable productions of art at Paris, would have 
committed an irreparable injury to sculpture and paint- 
ing; for, by removing the apparent strongest temptations 
to artists to travel through Italy, they would have ex- 
cluded the majority of them from the true schools of art, 
which are the frescos of ancient masters, and the innu- 
merable and unremoveable works of Grecian sculpture, 
(especially bassi relievi,) to the study of which, painting 
itself owes all that is great and beautiful in its design, 
conception, and execution. 

There is no part of Italy that does not present a field 
of study. Bologna, Florence, Venice, Naples,t and even 
Genoa and Milan, abound in instruction and delight. But 
Rome surpasses all. Here, at every step, the artist will 
drink in instruction, that years of study could not give 
him in our Gothic countries. If he has taste or genius, 
here it must develope itself, and find in every surround- 
ing object, aliment for its growing powers. 

The inexhaustible treasures of the Vatican, the Capitol, 





* The Secutores were one of the kinds of gladiators. 
They fought with the Retiarii, who endeavoured to en- 
tangle them by throwing their net over their head, while 
the Secutores pursued them to prevent their purpose, and 
slay them.—Vide Isidor. xviii. 55. 

t Naples for the sculptor, Bologna and Venice for the 
painter, and Florence for both, are inestimable schools. 
But let it be remembered, that though the sculptor may 
be excused the study of painting, the painter can never 





sufficiently study sculpture. 


and the Villa Albani, with innumerable statues, bas reliefs, 
and fragments of exquisite sculpture, that meet the eye at 
every turn—the frescos of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Anni- 
bal, Carrachi, Guido, Domenichino, and Guercino——all 
these, and far more, dces Rome contain. Until you know 
these frescos, you cannot know what painting is. From 
these alone can you understand the true principles, powers, 
and perfection of the art. Experience only can make this 
be felt. ‘Thousands who behold the Transfiguration never 
dream that they sec the least part of Raphael. Hence, 
the student, satisfied with the collection of the Louvre, 
would rarely have explored Europe to visit the forgotten 
treasures of Italy. 

The French only lopped a few branches of the tree 
of art—they could not remove its root and stem. 

But, independent of the inconceivable mine of instruc- 
tion contained in those models, which must be fixtures 
here; the artist will here find a finer nature—forme, 
whose contour and symmetry far surpass in perfection 
those of our ungenial climates; whose attitudes and ex- 
pression, untaught grace, and classical beauty, I have 
often thought even approach the ideal; the sight and 
study of such forms as these, must give to his imagina- 
tion new combinations of all that can constitute per- 
fection. 

To return to the frescos, the value of which cannot be 
justly estimated at the first glance. I imagine no one 
can now sce the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo with- 
out a feeling of extreme disappointment. It is, indeed, 
somewhat difficult to see it at all. The architect of the 
Sistine Chapel has so ingeniously contrived to exclude 
the light, that, unless when the sun shines unclouded 
high in the meridian, the attempt is vain; and even then, 
blackened with the smoke of innumerable tapers, during 
three centuries, it may be supposed that many of its 
beauties are now obscured. Besides this, a huge, high, 
red, velvet canopy, lifts its awkward back from the altar 
into the very centre of the picture, breaking up the sub- 
ject, and spoiling the effect of the whole. 

We had interest enough to get this machine removed, 
for our especial benefit, during two or three days; but 
until a pope of taste shall wear the tiara, there is no 
chance of its being carried off altogether. 

The common engraving—bad as it is, for a good one is 
still a desideratum,—it will give you a far clearer idea 
of this celebrated fresco than the most laboured descrip- 
tion; therefore, I shall content myself with observing, 
that it covers the whole of the wall of the upper end of 
the chapel, from the ceiling to the floor. High in the 
centre, is Christ judging the world, in the very act of 
denouncing to the wicked beneath, on his left hand, that 
tremendous sentence—* Go, ye cursed, into eveilasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” While glory 
ineffable surrounds his head, and saints and beatified 
spirits hover around him; the heavenly ministers of di- 
vine vengeance are hurling the condemned downwards 
to the bottomless abyss. Their last uplifted looks to 
that heaven which is shut against them for ever, the ghast- 
ly fear depicted on their countenances, and their desper- 
ate struggles of resistance, are horrible beyond con- 
ception. 

At this corner of the picture, at the bottom, is repre- 
sented Charon, ferrying them in his boat over the dark 
waters of Styx, and driving the reluctant spirits out with 
his oar, exactly as Dante describes him— 


“ Batte col remo qualunque s’adagia.” 


The depths of hell open on its brink, and yelling de- 
mons, with diabolical gestures, and girt with hissing 
snakes and scorpions, such as even Dante’s imagination 
could scarcely have conjured up, stretch forth their fiery 
arms to seize their trembling victims. 

On the other hand, around the throne of glory, angels 
are sounding the golden trumpet, at which the dead arise. 
Their lifeless reanimating forms, half lifted from the 
grave, are so finely designed, that, unnatural as is the 
subject, they seem to come to life before your eyes. 
Others, disencumbered of their mortal clay, are ascend- 
ing into heaven, and angels, stooping from the clouds, 
are assisting them to rise into light and glory. 

The grand and prominent figure of the Judge and 
Redeemer of the world, instantly strikes the eye, serves 
as the dividing point of the picture, and gives to the com~ 
position clearness, grandeur, and effect. Above his head, 
the fleeting forms of angels are seen bearing the sym 
bols of his passion. St. Bartholomew below, offers up 
his skin, the symbol of his martyrdom; and the figures 
of some other saints are done with a force and grandeur 
of design truly wonderful. But I have a particular ob- 
jection to some of the female saints. St. Catherine of 
Siena, in a green gown, and somebody else in a blue one, 
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are supremely hideous. It seems that one of the popes, 
(1 forget which,) in an unfortunate fit of pradery, was 
seized with a resolution of dressing all the naked figures 
in this great painting; and although he was luckily. per- 
suaded to spare some of them, I cannot help suspecting 
that he was the person who caused these poor women to 
be clothed in these unbecoming petticoats; but on this 
head I could get no satisfaction. 

On the whole, I think the Last Judgment is now more 
waluable as a school of design, than as a fine painting, 
and-that it will be more sought for the study of the art- 
ist, than the delight of the amateur. Beautiful it is not, 
but it is sublime, sublime in conception, and astonishing 
in execution. Still, I believe, there are few, who do not 
feel that it is a labour rather than a pleasure to look at 
it. Its blackened surface, its dark and dingy sameness 
of colouring, the obscurity which hangs over it, the confu- 
sion and multitude of naked figures which composc it, 
(to say nothing of the grossness of such a display,) their 
‘unnatural position, suspended in the air, and the same- 
ess of form, attitude, and colouring, confound and 
‘bewilder the senses. These were, perliaps, defects inse- 
parable from the subject, although it was one admirably 
aiculated to call forth the powers of Michael Angelo. 
He has, indeed, here shown himself master of the grand 
and the terrible; and the learning, the science, the per- 
fection of design, the vigour of genius, and the grandeur 
of thought, this sublime composition evinces, must be 
admired by all who are capable of estimating them. 

To colouring it has confessedly no pretensions, and, I 
may venture to say, that I think it also deficient in expres- 
sion, that in the conflicting passions, hopes, fears, remorse, 
and transport, that must agitate the breasts of so many 
thousands in that awful moment, there was room for pow- 
erful expression, which we see not there. But it.is faded 
and defaced, the touches of immortal genius are lost 
for ever, and from what it is, we can form but a faint idea 
of what it was. Its defects daily become more glaring, 
its beauties vanish ; and could the spirit of its great au- 
thor behold the mighty work upon which he spent the 
unremitting labour of seven years, with what grief and 
mortification would he gaze upon it now:! 

It may be fanciful, but it seems to me that in this, and 
in every other of Michael Angelo’s works, you may see 
that the ideas, beauties, and peculiar excellences of sta- 
tuary, were ever present to his mind; that they are the 
conceptions of a sculptor embodied in painting. 

Michael Angelo, indeed, deserves our highest veneration 
for the just principles which he rescued from oblivion, 
for the emancipation from Gothic barbarism, and for the 
total and happy reformation he effected in art, by intro- 
Aucing the study of the antique, of ideal beauty, and of 
nature, in all their truth, simplicity, and grace. He was 
the reviver of true taste, and may be called the author of 
all the excellence we have since enjoyed, the master of 
successive generations; but, perhaps, at least as fur as 
painting goes, he is rather to be admired for the excel- 
dence he has caused in others, than for liis own. 

In fact, he always painted unwillingly, and few of his 
works remain. ‘The Sistine chapel inay be said to con- 
tain them all. The frescos of the roof were painted be- 
fore the Last Judgment, and though less famed, are, in 
my poor opinion, far superior, more especially the noble 
figures of the Sybils and prophets, round the frieze, which 
have a grandeur and sublimity that painting has rarely 
equalled. ‘fhese are in far better preservation than the 
Last Judgment; so also are the nine Miltonic pictures, 
which adorn the roof, representing the figure of the 
Eternal Father, calling the world out of chaos, the creation 
of man, and of woman, the bliss in Paradise, and, above 
all, the last beautiful picture of their expulsion from these 
blessed seats. But it would be vain, by description, to 
attempt to give you any idea of the perfection of these 
great masterpieces of painting. I will therefore refrain, 
eyen from the expression of admiration, and the dear de- 
light of criticism. 


—<— 
LETTER XXXII. 
THE POPE. 


To-day we were presented to the pope in a summer- 
house of the Vatican gardens, where he went to receive 
us; for his holiness may not admit a female within the 
sanctuary of his palace. Now, to my thinking, his steal- 
ing in this private manner into the garden to meet ladies, 
according to a previous assignation, wears a much more 
equivocal appearance, and might, indeed, give rise to 
much scandal. 

Five o’clock was the hour fixed for the interview, 
and we had just arrived at the indicated summerhouse, 


which contained two good carpeted drawingrooms, when, 
“ punctual as lovers to the moment sworn,” the pope en- 
tered—took off his large round red hat, and, severally 
bowing to us both, passed on into the inner room, whither 
we were conducted by Cardinal ——, and presented. But, 
alas! here the similitude failed—the natural order of 
things was reversed—for, instead of the pope, like an 
impassioned lover, dropping down on his knees to us, it 
was our business to kneel to him. 

This, however, his holiness, being apprised of our be- 
ing Lutherani, would by no ineans allow. Instead of 
bis toe, we kissed his hand, which ceremony being per- 
formed, he seated us beside him, and chatted with us 
very pleasantly for half an hour—told us about old times, 
and old stories, and all he used to do when he was a 
Ragazzo. “ Like all other old people,” he said, laughing 
good humouredly, “ he thought all things were changed 
for the worse. ‘The very seasons were changed—opinions 
were changed—times were changed.” “Tutto e mutato: 
piima le teste, e poi gli tempi: sopra tutto son mutato io,” 
continued he, laughing; and’ he drew a very droll picture 
of what he was when a mischievous little urchin. He 
was polite enough to choose to think, “ it was scarcely 
possible we could be English, though he had heard so— 
we spoke Italian so well;” and could hardly believe we 
had only been a few months in Italy. He said he par- 
ticularly disliked speaking French—he supposed, because 
he spoke it particularly ill; but, indeed, he had little rea- 
son to like any thing French. Seizing upon this opening, 
we made’some remarks on the occupation of Italy by the 
French, which drew from him a most energetic picture 
of the miseries which they had brought upon this unhappy 
land—of the wrongs they had committed, and the curse 
they had entailed upon it. “ You see it now,” he added, 
“a changed country, exhausted and bleeding under the 
wounds of its cncmies. Their rapacity, not content with 
despoiling it of its ornaments, has robbed it of its pros- 
perity, and of that spirit of internal peace and concord, 
which no time can restore.” 

He spoke of Venice, his native state, of its flourishing 
condition before they seized it—of the rapid destruction 
to which it has ever since been hastening. 

I happened to observe, how fortunate it was, that they 
had been compelled to restore all they had plundered 
from Rome, (meaning works of art.) ‘ All!” he ex- 
claimed—* What! have they restored the blood they 
have spilt—the wealth they have squandered—the morals 
they have corrupted ? Have they restored the noble fami- 
lies they reduced to beggary—the sons to the mothers 
they rendered childless—the husband to the widow?” 

When venerable age is roused to the energy and emo- 

tion we expect only from youth—when the quenched eye 
lightens, and the hoary locks are shook with the bitter 
sense of wrongs and regrets, there is something sacred 
in its feelings, which commands our respect and awe. 
This burst of feeling over, he spoke of the French with 
that mildness of spirit, which is the governing principle 
of his truly Christian character. “In sorrow more than 
anger,” he seemed to look on the past; and throughout— 
that indescribable something far stronger than words—in 
the tone, eye, mind, and gesture, made us. feel that it was 
abhorrence of injustice, violence, oppression, and impiety, 
and not the sense of personal injury and insult, that 
moved the virtuous indignation of this venerable old man; 
whose meekness, patience, and humility, have through 
life been his most characteristic qualities. 
We retired with his blessing, and an invitation to re- 
turn again, which we are told is, as well as the length of 
our interview, very rare. Accordingly, we are much 
flattered. The honour of having him all to ourselves— 
for even the cardinal retired—was, however, I believe, 
purely accidental. In general, he holds a feinale levee, 
and receives all at once. Every body is desired to be 
dressed up to the throat, and to wear a veil, which is, 
however, almost always thrown back. Some of our very 
scrupulous countrywomen have declined presentation to 
the pope, because it goes against their consciences to call 
him Vostra Suntita. There are certainly some people 
who strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

I forgot to answer one of your queries. You tell me 
that you hear the pope is a bigot. I can only tell you, in 
proof of his liberality, that he permits the English to 
have regular public worship, according to the rites and 
service of our own heretical church; and that, during 
three successive winters, we have had a set of rooms 
openly hired for the express purpose. I cannot exactly 
say, that he gave his consent; for when it was asked, he 
rather signified that it might be as well to do it without 
it. 

If the spirit of Martin Luther could look down, he 


tions openly practised in the very city which Would haye | 
burnt him for holding them. ey 
This toleration of Lutheranism, is, however, an yp 
cedented circumstance; and some of the cardinals 
extremely scandalised with this unhallowed license =e 
even pretend ignorance of it. ‘To those to whom J lary 
it is peculiarly obnoxious, I have a mischievous pleasure 
in introducing the subject, as if by chance; for in 
at the conversazione on Sunday evenings, complainin, 
of the rooms having been too much crowded in the mor, 
ing during the English service, or lamenting that y, 
were likely soon to lose one of our best preachers, &e 
&c.—or remarking, as if in compliment, the jj 
policy of the court of Rome, in now permitting the ¢, 
= of our religion, almost as freely as we allow of 
eirs. 


—_—. 
LETTER XXXIII. 
PROCESSION TO THE MINERVA—PALM SUNDAY, 


Rome is full of pilgrims, who, with their staffs, thei 
scrips, their cockle-shells, their oil-skin tippets, and their 
large slouch hats, remind one more of days of yore and 
tales of romance, than any thing one could have expected 
to have seen realised in the nineteenth century. 

It is also crowded with much less picturesque objects, 
—carriages full of bewildered Forestieri, driving about 
and seeking for a place wherein to lay their heads, in 
vain. Every hotel and lodging is full, even to. overflow. 
ing, with curious heretics: every church is crowded 
with devout Romans; and every pulpit resounds with 
the stentorian voice of some friar, denouncing, with all 
the vehemence of Italian energy and gesticulation, the 
horrors of licll, and demonstrating that his congregation 
are in the fair way to tumble into that fiery abyss. A 
preacher has not the smallest chance of popularity here, 
who does not frighten his auditors out of their senses, 
Even in the open piazzas, these zealous friars raise their 
crucifix, and hold forth to the gaping multitude. 

Frequent processions of penitents, covered with long 
dark robes, which pass over the head and have holes cut ' 
for the eyes, girded round the waist with ropes, preceded 
by a large black cross, and bearing skulls and bones and 
begging boxes for the souls in purgatory, are to be seen 
passing in silence along the streets, or gliding through 
the solitude of the Coliseum, or beneath the triumphal 
arches and ruins of ancient Rome. A party of these 
mysterious looking figures thet I-saw yesterday emerg. 
ing from the arch of ‘Titus, and entering the Coliseum, 





where they knelt in silence and in deep prayer upon its 
once blood stained area before the altars of the Via 
Crucis, had a very striking effect. All these are fore 
runners of the holy week, to which immense roultitudes 
still flock from all parts; though now, I believe, more 
from curiosity than piety, and for amusement than peni- 
tence. A real penance, however, it has proved to me; 
and if I were to live in Rome for fifty years, I would 
never go through it again; though I am glad that Ihave 
seen it once—now that it is over. Before the holy week, 
our sufferings began: We were disturbed the very mom. 
ing of our return from Naples, with the information that 
it was a grand festa—the Festa of the Annunciation, and 
that a grand funsione was to take place at the church of 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, preceded by a still more 
superb procession—and that we must get up to see It 
which we accordingly did; and drove through strecls 
lined with expecting crowds, and windows hung with 
crimson and yellow silk draperies and occupied by fe 
males in their most gorgeous attire, till we made a stop 
near the church before which the pope’s horse guards, in 
their splendid full dress uniforms, were stationed to keep 
the ground; all of whom, both officers and men, wore Il 
their caps a sprig of myrtle, as a sign of rejoicing. Afler 
waiting a short time, the procession appeared, hea by 
another detachment of the guards, mounted on prancing 
black chargers, who rode forward to clear the way, a 
companied by such a flourish of trumpets and k 
drums, that it looked at first like any thing but a peace 
able or religious procecding. This martial array ¥8 
followed by a bareheaded priest, on a white mule, beati0g 
the Host in a gold cup, at the sight of which every body, 
—not excepting our coachman who dropped down on 
box,—fell upon their knees, and we were left alone, he- 
retically sitting in the open barouche. : 

The pope, I understand, used formerly to ride upon 
the white mule himself; whether in memory of ot 
Saviour’s entrance into Jerusalem on an ass of 10, 
cannot say; and all the cardinals used to follow him 10 








would surely rejoice to see his own tenets and institu- 


their magnificent robes of state, mounted either on ™ 
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horses; and as the Eminentissimi* are, for the most 
P not very eminent horsemen, they were generally 
eo on, lest they should tumble off. This cavalcade 
must have been a very entertaining sight. I understand 
that Pius VI.. who was a very handsome man, kept up 
this custom, but the present pope 1s far too infirm for 
guch an enterprise; SO he followed the man on the white 
mule, in his state coach; at the very sight of which, we 
seemed to have made a jump back of two hundred years 
at least. It was a huge machine, composed almost en- 
tirely of plate glass, fixed in a pondcrons carved and 
gilded frame, through which was distinctly visible the 

rson of the venerable old pope, dressed in robes of 
white and silver, and incessantly giving his benediction 
to the people, by a twirl of three fingers; which are 
typical of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the 
last being represented by the little finger. 

On the gilded back of this vehicle, the only part I 
think that was not made of glass, was a picture of the 

pe in his chair of state, and the Virgin Mary at his feet. 
This extraordinary machine was drawn by six black 
horses, with superb harness of crimson velvet and gold; 
the coachmen, or rather postillions, were dressed in coats 
of silver stuff, with crimson velvet breeches, and full bot- 
tomed wigs well powdered, without hats. : 

Three coaches, scarcely less antiquely superb, followed 
with the assistant cardinals, and the rest of the train. In 
the inside of the church, the usual tiresome ceremonies 
went on that take place when the pope is present. He is 
seated on a throne, or chair of state; the cardinals, in 
succession, approach and kiss his hand, retire one step, 
and make three bows or nods, one to him in front, and 
one on the right hand, and another on the leit; which, I 
am told, are intended for him, (as the personification of 
the Father,) and for the Son, and for the Holy Ghost, on 
either side of him; and all the cardinals having gone 
through these motions, and the inferior priests having 
kissed his, toe—that is, the cross embroidered on his shoe 
—high mass begins. The pope kneels during the eleva- 
tion of the Host, prays in silence before the high altar, 
gets up and sits down, reads something out of a great book 
which they bring to him with a lighted taper held beside 
it (which must be eminently useful in the broad day- 
light;) and, having gone through many more such cere- 
monies, finally ends as he began, with giving his bene- 
diction with three fingers, all the way as he gocs out. 

During all the time of this high mass, the pope’s mili- 
tary band, stationed on the platform in front of the church, 
played so many clamorous martial airs, that it would 
have effectually put to flight any ideas of religious so- 
lennity—if any there had been. 

The pope on this day gives to a certain number of. 
young women, a marriage portion of fifty crowns, or 
sometimes more. Such of them as choose to become the 
spouse of heaven, carry it to a convent,.in which case it 
is always a larger sum. We expected to have seen them 
walk in the procession, but it seems the practice has 
fallen into disuse, and they did not appear. Formerly, 
the pope used to portion from one to two hundred young 
girls, but now that his finances are reduced, the number 
is necessarily more limited. We heard contradictory 
accounts of the numbers portioned to-day; the highest 
statement was between seventy and eighty. 

_ This exhibition over, we had luckily no more proces- 
sions to see till Palm Sunday came, which, at half past 


‘eight o'clock, beheld us seated in the Sistine Chapel, 


where we waited a full hour before the pope made his 
appearance. At last he entered, attired in a robe of 
scarlet and gold, which he wore over his ordinary dress, 
and took his throne. The cardinals, who were at first 
dressed in under-robes of a violet colour, (the mourning 
for cardinals,) with their rich antique lace, scarlet trains, 
tnd mantles of ermine, suddenly got quit of these ac- 
coutrements, and arrayed themselves in most splendid 
vestments, which had the appearance of being made of 
carved gold. The tedious ceremony of each separately 
Kissing the pope’s hand, and making their three little 
bows, being gone through, and some little chanting 
and fidgetting about the altar being got over, two palm 
ranches, of seven or eight feet in length, were brought 
tothe pope, who, after raising over them a cloud of in- 
tense, bestowed his benediction upon them: Then a 
great number of smaller palms were brought, and a car- 
dinal, who acted as the pope’s aide-de-camp on this occa- 
"on, presented one of these to every cardinal as he as- 
cended the steps of the throne, who again kissed the 
Pope’s hand and the palm, and retired. ‘Then came the 
archbishops, who kissed both the pope’s hand and toe, 





* Eminentissimo is the title by which a cardinal is ad- 
In conversation. 


followed by the inferior orders of clergy, in regular gra- 
dations, who only kissed the toe, as they carried off their 
palms. 

The higher dignitaries being at last provided with 
—— the deacons, canons, choristers, cardinals’ train- 

arers, &c. had each to receive branches of olive, to 
which, as well as to the palms, a small cross was sus- 
pended. At last, all were ready to act their parts, and 
the procession began to move. It began with the lowest 
in clerical rank, who moved off two by two, rising gradu- 
ally in dignity, till they came to prelates, bishops, arch- 
bishops, and cardinals, and terminated by the pope, 
borne in his chair of state (sedia gestatoria) on men’s 
shoulders, with a crimson canopy over his head. By far 
the most striking figures in the procession were the 
bishops and patriarchs of the Armenian church. One of 
them wore a white crown, and another a crimson crown 
glittering with jewels. ‘The mitres of the bishops were 
also set with precious stones; and their splendid dresses, 
and long wavy beards of silver whiteness, gave them a 
most venerable and imposing appearance. 

The procession issued forth into the Sala Borgia, (the 
hall behind the Sistine chapel,) and marched round it, 
forming nearly a circle; for by the time the pope had 
got out, the leaders of the procession had nearly got back 
again; but they found the gates of the chapel closed 
against them, and on admittance being demanded, a 
voice was heard from within, in deep recitative, seem- 
ingly enquiring into their business, or claims for entrance 
there. This was answered by the choristers from the 
procession in the hall; and after a chanted parley of a 
few minutes, the gates were again opened, and the pope, 
cardinals, and priests returned to their scats. Then the 
passion was chanted; and then a most tiresome long 
service commenced, in which the usual genuflections, 
and tinkling of little bells, and dressings, and undress- 
ings, and walking up and coming down the steps of the 
altar, and bustling about, went on; and which at last 
terminated in the cardinals all embracing and kissing 
each other, which is, I am told, the kiss of peace. 

You must be nearly as tired with this account of this 
long funzione, as I was of seeing it, and it is quite im- 
possible you can be more so. 

The procession would really have been worth seeing, 
if it had taken place in St. Peter’s church instead of this 
confined little chapel and hall, in which. from the crowd- 
ing and squeezing, the fine dresses, and palm branches, 
and all the pomp of the pageant, lost their effect. 

The palms are artificial, plaited of straw, or the leaves 
of dried reeds, so as to resemble the real branches of the 
palm-tree, when their leaves are plaited, which are used 
in this manner for this ceremony, in the catholic colo- 
nies of tropical climates. ‘These artificial palms, how- 
ever, are topped with some of the real leaves of the palm- 
tree, brought from the shores of the Gulf of Genoa. 


——— 
LETTER XXXIII. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


We enjoyed three days’ relaxation from the toils of 
the holy week ; for we did not go to see the body of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea at St. Peter’s on Tuesday, which 
we might have done; but on Wednesday evening, in our 
impatience to secure places for the first Miscrere in the 
Sistine chapel, we went at three o’clock, and sat waiting 
nearly an hour and a half, before the service commenced. 
Even at that hour, however, the gentlemen had difficulty 
enough in finding standing room, so great was the pres- 
sure in the confined space allotted to them. Many were 
unable to get in from want of room; and many were 
turned back, from going in boots or trowsers, instead of 
silk stockings: for no man may attend this service of 
religion and penitence, unless he be dressed as if going 
to a ball; and if he has any description of military uni- 
form, it is highly expedient for him to wear it. 

The seats for the ladies are at the lower end of the 
chapel, where we are caged up behind a gilded grate, 
like so many wild beasts; being accounted almost as 
mischievous animals among popes and cardinals. We 
were all dressed according to his holiness’s taste, in 
black, and with veils; and I am told, we looked like a 
sisterhood of nuns through the grate. 

An elevated place, called the Tribune, appropriated 
for kings and the princes of royal blood, was occupied 


by the old ex-king and queen of Spain, Prince Henry of 


Prussia, the queen, and young King of Etruria, the Duke 
and Duchess of Genoa, the Prince Carignano, the young 
heir of Turin, and several other sprigs of fresh bud- 
ding, or blighted, royalty. Behind them sat the foreign 
ambassadors, all in a row. 

When at last the service, which the Italians call the 





Mattutino delle Tenebre, did commence, nothing could 
exceed my disappointment. It was in no degree superior 
to the must ordinary chant of a catholic chureh; and 
finding nothing -in it to oceupy me, I amused mycelf 
with watching the ill-concealed drowsiness of many of 
the cardinals, who, having just risen from dinner, seem- 
ed to have the greatest difficulty in refraining from 
taking their customary siesta. Though broad day-light, 
there was a row of candles of mourning wax, (of a dark 
brown, or, purple colour,) ranged upon the top of our 
grate, the utility of which was not very apparent, as they 
were extinguished before it grew dark. There were’ 
also fifleen similar mourning candles, erected on high 
beside the altar, which, I was given to understand, repre- 
sented the apostles and the three Marys, rising gradu- 
ally in height to the central one, which was the virgin. 
As the service proceeded, they were put out one by oney 
to typify the falling off of the apostles in the hour of 
trial; so that at last they were all extinguished, except 
the Virgin Mary, who was set under the altar. 

The shadows of evening had now closed in, and we 
should have been left almost in total darkness, but for 
the dull red glare which proceeded from the hidder 
lights of the unseen choristers, and which, mingling 
a the deepening twilight, produced a most melancholy 
gloom. , 

After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the 
solemn Miserere commenced ; and never by mortal ear 
was heard a strain of such powerful, such heart-moving 
pathos. The accordant tones of a hundred human 
voices, and one which seemed more than human—as- 
cended together to heaven for mercy to mankind—for 
pardon to a guilty and sinning world. It had nothing. 
in it of this earth—nothing that breathed the ordinary 
feelings of our nature. It seemed as if every sense and: 
power had been concentred into that plaintive expres- 
sion of lamentation, of deep suffering, and supplication, 
which possessed the soul. It was the strain that disem- 
bodied spirits might have used who had just passed the 
boundaries of death, and sought release from the myste- 
rious weight of woe and the tremblings of mortal agony 
that they had suffered in the passage of the grave. It 
was the music of another state of being. : 

It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and 
the red dusky glare, as it issued stronger fiom the con- 
cealed recess whence the singing proceeded, shed a par- 
tial, but strong light upon the figures near it. 

It ceased—a priest with a light moved across the 
chapel, and carried a bouk to the officiating cardinal, 
who read a few words in an awful and impressive tone. 

Then, again, the light disappeared, and*the last, the 
most entrancing harmony arose, in a strain that might 
have moved heaven itsclf——a deeper, more pathetic sound 
of lamentation, than mortal voices ever breathed. 

Its effect upon the minds of those who heard it, was 
almost too all-powerful to be borne, and never—never 
can be forgotten. One gentleman fainted, and was car- 
ried out; and many of the ladies near me were in agt- 
tation even more distressing, which they vainly struggled 
to suppress. 

Tt was the music of Allegri; but the composition. 
however fine, is nothing without the voices who perfor 
it here. It is only the singers of the papal chapel who 
can execute the Miserere. They have been fried by the 
best singers in Germany, and totally failed of effect. 

There is never any accompaniment, though at times 
the solemn swell of the softened organ seemed to blend 
with the voices. 

This music is more wonderful, and its effect more 
powerful, than any thing I could have conceived. 

At its termination, some loud strokes, that reverberated 
through the chapel, and are intended, I was told, to re- 
present the vail of the temple being rent in twain, closed 
the service. 

With Holy Thursday our miseries began. 

On this disastrous day, we went before nine to the 
Sistine chapel—saw the pope enter, after sitting an hour 
—-witnessed the cardinals’ kissing of hands, and priests” 
kissing of toes, as usual— underwent the same tiresome 
repetition of mass—and beheld a procession, led by the 
inferior orders of clergy, followed up by the cardinals in 
superb dresses bearing long wax-tapers in their hands, 
and ending with the pope himself; who walked beneath 
a crimson canopy, with his head uncovered, bearing the 
host. in a box; and this being, as you know, the real flesh 
and blood of Christ, was carried from the Sistine chapet 
through the intermediate hall, to the Paulina chapel, 
where it was deposited in the serulchre prepared to re~ 
ceive it, beneath the altar. The ceremony of the depo- 
sition we did not witness; for the moment the pope 





,entered, the doors of the chapel were closed. 
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I never yet could learn, why Christ was to be buried 
before he was dead; for, as the crucifixion did not take 
place till Good Friday, it seems odd to inter him on 
‘Thursday. His body, however, is laid in the sepulchre, 
in all the churches of Rome in which this rite is prac- 
tised, on Thursday forenoon; awd it remains there till 
Saturday at midday, when, for some reason best known 
to themselves, he is supposed to rise frum the grave, 
amidst the firing of cannon, and blowing of trumpets, 
and jingling of bells—which have been carefully tied up 
ever since the dawn of Holy Thursday, lest the devil 
should get into them. But I am anticipating. The mo- 
ment the pope left the Paulina chapel, the gates were 
thrown open. Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of its 
illumination, which lasted as long as the body lay in the 
tomb. During these two days and nights, hundreds, 
clad in deep mourning, were continually kneeling, in 
silence the most profound and in devotion the most fer- 
vent, around the illuminated sepulchre of their crucified 
Redeemer, over which they wept in anguish of spirit. 
I have entered it on tiptoe again and again, amidst the 
most awful silence, and heard no sound but the sigh of 
penitence. 

It was a cruel sight to sec these thousands of sepul- 
chral tapers blackening the frescos of Michael Angelo; 
and yet I don’t know how they can reasonably be ob- 
jected to, since he himself planned their arrangement. 

We did not wait for the re-opening of the chapel at 
present, nor for the benediction the pope was afterwards 
to give from the balcony of St. Peter’s, knowing it would 
be repeated on Sunday; but hurricd away to endeavour 
to get places in the Sala della Lavanda, to sce the wash- 
ing of fect. 

It was not, however, till after great exertions on the 
part of the gentlemen of our party, and after being nearly 
pressed to death in the most terrible squeeze I ever en- 
countered, that we found ourselves in the hall, which 
was already crowded almost to suffocation; and, com- 
pletely exhausted, and scarccly half alive, we were placed 
upon the raised steps reserved for the ladies, exactly op- 
posite to the pilgrims or rather priests, whose feet the 
pope was to wash. 

The ceremony is instituted in commemoration of our 
Saviour’s washing the feet of the apostles, but here there 
were thirteen instead of twelve. The odd one is the 
representative of the angel that once came to the table 
of twelve that St. Gregory was serving; and though it 
is not asserted that the said angel had his fect washed, 
or indeed did any thing but eat, yet as the pope can 
hardly do less for him than the rest, he shares in the ab- 
lution as well‘ as te repast. 

The twelve were old priests, but the one who perform- 
ed the part of the angel, was very young. They were 
all dressed in loose white yowns, with white caps on 
their heads, and clean woollen stockings, and were seat- 
ed in a row along the wall, under a canopy. When the 
pope entered and took his seat at the top of the room, 
the whole company of them knelt in their places, turn- 
ing towards him; and on his hand being extended in 
benediction, they all rose again and reseated themselves. 

The splendid garments of the pope were then taken 
off; and, clad in a white linen robe which he had on 
under the others, and wearing the bishop’s mitre instead 
of the tiara, he approached the pilgrims, took from an 
attendant cardinal a silver bucket of water, knelt before 
the first of them, immersed one foot in the water, put 
water over it with his hand, and touched it with a square 
fringed cloth; kissed the leg, and gave the cloth, and a 
sort of white flower, or feather, to the man; then went 
on to the next. Tie whole ceremony was ovez, I think, 
in less than two minutes, so rapidly was this act of hu- 
mility gone through. From thence the pope returned 
to his throne, put on his robes of white and silver again, 
and proceeded to the Sala di Tavola, whither we follow- 
ed, not without extreme difficulty, so immense was the 
crowd. ‘The thirteen priests were seated in a row at the 
table, which was spread with a variety of dishes, and 
adorned with a profusion of flowers. ‘The pope gave the 
blessing, and, walking along the side of the table oppo- 
sitc to them, handed each of them bread, then plates, 
and, lastly, cups of wine. They regularly all rose up to 
receive what he presented; and the pope having gone 
through the forms of service, and given them his part- 
ing benediction, left them to finish their dinner in peace. 
They carry away what they cannot eat, and receive a 
small present in money besides. 

The ceremonies of this morning, which we were 
nearly pressed to death to obtain a sight of, in my hum- 
ble opinion, are not in the least worth seeing. Those, 
on the contrary, which we witnessed in the evening, 
were attended with no difficulty, and were in all respects, 





highly interesting. I chicfly allude to the divine Mise- 
rere in the Sistine chapel, which was, if possible, finer 
than that of the preceding day. Before we went up to 
hear it, (about four o’clock,) we stopped at St. Peter’s, to 
see the Penitenza Maggiore, a cardinal, who is armed 
with powers to give absolution for crimes which no other 
priest can absolve, and who sits on the evenings of Holy 
Thursday, and Good Friday, in the great confessional of 
St. Peter’s. 

A man was on his knees at confession when we were 
there, whose face, of course, we could not see. ‘The car- 
dinal had unceasing employment in touching, with his 
long white wand, the heads of those who knelt before 
him for this purpose, and who thereby receive great 
spiritual benefit. Yesterday he sat at the same hour in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

The effect of the blazing cross of fire suspended from 
the dome above the confession, or tomb of St. Peter’s, 
was strikingly brilliant at night, when, at the conclusion 
of the Miserere, we descended into the church, whose 
immense expanse was thoroughly illuminated with its 
resplendent brightness. It is covered with innumerable 
lamps, which have the effect of one blaze of fire. Though 
eighteen feet in length, its proportion to the immensity 
of St. Peter’s is so small, that it looked like a minute or- 
namental cross, such as a lady might wear round her 
neck ; and its diminutiveness disappointed us all. The 
whole church was thronged with a vast multitude, of all 
classes and countries, from royalty to the meanest beg- 
gar, all gazing upon this one object. 

In a few minutes, the pope and all the cardinals de- 
scended into St. Peter’s, and room being kept for them 
by the Swiss guards, the aged pontiff, whose silver hairs 
shaded his pale and resigned head, prostrated himself in 
silent adoration before the cross of fire. A long train of 
cardinals knelt behind him, whose splendid robes and at- 
tendant train-bearers, formed a striking contrast to the 
humility of their attitude. ‘Three abdicated monarchs 
knelt beside them,—the aged king of Spain, the poor 
and blind king of Sardinia, in the simple garb of a Jesuit, 
and the king of Holland, (Louis Bonaparte,) in the dress 
of the plainest citizen ; the young king of Etruria, too, 
and his mother queen,* and many reigning princes of 
Germany and Italy, bent before the cross. Silence the 
most profound reigned, while those whom all were bound 
to worship on earth, knelt before the throne of heaven. 
This striking scence has been so beautifully described by 
Madame de Staél, that I will not attempt to give you 
any account of it.. She justly observes, that as scon as 
the act of adoration is finished, St. Peter’s resembles an 
immense caffé, in which the people perambulate, appa- 
rently thinking of any thing but religion. The effect 
of the fiery cross is much diminished by the distracting 
lights in a little raised gallery on one side of the dome, 
in which the exposition of the relics was made. These 
consisted, I think, of a piece of the true cross on which 
Christ was crucified, incased in gold; a bit of the spear 
which pierced the side ; a morsel of the sponge ; and the 
volto santo, as the Italians call it, or “the true image” 
of the face of our Saviour on Santa Veronica’s handker- 
chief, whose statue, flourishing a marble pocket hand. 
kerchief, stands immediately below. Each of these pre- 
cious relics was brought out successively by a priest, 
who carried it in his hands, and, followed by two others 
who carried nothing, walked continually to and fro in 
the little gallery—-much as I have seen a lion exercise 
himself in his den. Then stopping full in face of the 
people, he presented it to their view, and at last went out 
with it at a door which opened upon the gallery, from 
behind the scenes, and returned with another. 

Leaving St. Peter's, we drove to St. Antonio de’ Por- 
toghesi, to see the sepulchre of Christ. ‘The open portal 
of this small but beautiful church, poured forth one flood 
of light. The walls, columns, shrines, and lateral chapels, 
which are entirely formed of the most beautiful polished 
marbles, reflected like a mirror the blaze of the innu- 
merable tapers with which it was illuminated. The 
sepulchre, which was in the great altar, was overpower- 
ingly resplendent. The church, though crowded with 
people, was as silent as the grave; not a whisper—not 
a footstep was to be heard. All, except oursclves, were 
prostrate on the ground in silent prayer, and, with light 
footsteps, we left it as soon and as silently as we could. 

This evening we attended a grand Accademia of sa- 
cred music, in the house of Signora Corsi, Via de’ Coro- 
nari. Voices which almost seemed more than human, 
sang, in the alternation of recitative, solo, duct, trio, and 
grand chorus, a succession of the most original, the 
most solemn, the most astonishing compositions that 





mortal genius surely ever framed, or mirtid akan 
heard. It was fhusic which resembled, in its went 
pathos and power over the soul, nothing that I - 
have conceived this world to have produced. N 
Lshall I forget the divine Miserere with which it and 
cluded. It surpassed that which we had heard at te 
Sistine chapel, not only in the superiority of the com 
sition, but in having full and extremely fine accom “ 
ments; whereas, at the latter, the music is ievaliane 
purely vocal. Out of Rome, no such music is to 
heard; but it is in sacred music, and especially in this 
branch of it, that the Romans excel, or rather the 
sess it exclusively. si oe 


— << 
LETTER XXXIV. 
GOOD FRIDAY— THE TRE ORE—THE PILGRIMS, 


On the morning of Good Friday, we resumed our wea: 
risome labours by going to the Sistine chapel. About ten 
o’clock the pope appeared, and after a long service, the 
crucifix over the altar, which had been covered up all the 
week with a violct or purple coloured cloth, (which is the 
mourning of crosses and cardinals here,) was uncovered, 
This is called the discovery of the cross; and then, after 
a great deal of fuss and mummery, it is laid on a napkin 
on a stand before the altar, and after some chanting, and 
much loss of time, the pope comes to it, kneels to it, 
prays, or seems to pray, over it, and goes away, and all 
the cardinals come one by one, and do the same. And 
this is called the adoration of the cross. Then they all 
set off upon the usual procession to the Paulina chapel; 
the only difference being, that the pope walks without any 
canopy over him, and uncovered. The doors of the Pau. 
lina chapel were closed upon them, and what they did 
there I don’t know; only I understand their business 
was to take up the Host which they had deposited in the 
sepulchre yesterday. Certain it is, they came pack jost 
as they went, except that the pope wore his mitre. As 
soon as this was over, without waiting for the long mass 
which was to follow, I went to the service of the Tre 
Ore, “ the three hours of agony” of Christ upon the cross, 
which lasts from twelve to three. 


It is a complete drama, and is performed in several 
churches. I attended it in S. Andrea delle Fratte, which, 
before I arrived, was crowded almost to suffocation; but 
a chair, in a commodious situation, and a soldier to guard 
it, had been kept for me by the attention of the priests, 
who had been apprised of my coming. 

The upper part of the church was arranged like a 
theatre, with painted trees, and pasteboard rocks and 
thickets, representing Mount Calvary. A little way down, 
two Roman centurions, large as life, dressed in military 
uniforms, and mounted on pasteboard horses, were flou- 
rishing their pasteboard swords. Higher up on the mount, 
on three crucifixes, were nailed the figures of Christ and 
tho two thieves; so correctly imitating life, or rather 
death, that I took it for wax-work. 


Catholics say, Christ spoke seven times upon the cross, 
and at every saying a dagger entered the heart of the 
Virgin, who is therefore painted with seven daggers 
sticking in her breast, and adored as “ Nostra Signora 
de’ sette dolori”—Our Lady of the seven sorrows. 

The service of the Tre Ore is, therefore, divided into 
seven acts, between each of which there is a hymn. In 
every act, one of the seven set dissertations, upon the 
“ sette parole” of Christ, is read, or begun to be read, by 
a priest, who goes on until his lecture is interrupted by 
the preacher, who breaks in upon it at whatever part he 
pleases with a sermon (as they call it) or rather a tirade, 
of his own, which seems to be extempore, but I am 
is previously learnt by rote. 

A fat Dominican filled the pulpit on this occasion. He 
opened his seven sermons by a preparatory exhortation, 
inviting us to come to listen to the last accents of Christ, 
to witness his dying agonies, &c. 








* The seven sayings of Christ are as follow: 

Ist. “ Father! forgive them, for’ they know not what 
they do!” ‘ 

2d. (To the good thief.) “To-day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” 

3d. (To the Virgin Mary.) “Woman! behold thy 
son!” (And to the apostle John.) “Son! behold thy 
mother !” 

4th. “ My God! my God! why hast thou abandoned 
me!” 

5th. “I thirst.” (Sitio.) 

6th. “It is finished.” (Consummatum est.) i 

7th. “ Father ! into thy hands I commend my spitit: 





* Now archduchess of the once-happy republic of Lucca. 
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Then he said it was our ingratitude which caused him 

tremendous agonies. ; 

Then he burst forth into a string of apostrophes to 
Christ on the cross, being an incessant repetition of in- 
ferjections and vocatives, interlarded with a few meta- 

s, most of which I hold to be perfectly untrans- 
ee he reviled us all, under every sort of vitupera- 
tive epithet, (in which Mundani! Anime! Peccatori in- 
ynsibili! Peccatori vil ’e sporcissimi ! were the best that 
ll to our share,) and 1eproached us bitterly because we 
did not die with grief at the sight of the sufferings of 
our Redeemer, as the Martiri, Confessori, and Penitenti 
of old.had done. However, we did not die, and he re- 
yled us worse than ever. ; 

Nay, he once called us stones, (pietre!) and not.only 
abused men, but angels; not only earth, but heaven, 
which, under the name of “ Ingrato Cielo!” he reproach- 
éd with being unworthy of him, and adjured to prize him 
as it ought. . A . 

When he reviled us for disobedience to the ordinances 
of the holy church, through the gates of which, he said, 
were the only paths to salvation, and depicted to us the 
fames of hell, in which, he informed us, we should be 
consumed if we did not implicitly follow her commands; 
and more than all, when I heard him abuse us for not 
suficiently mortifying the flesh, and looked on his own 
surprising fatness, I own I could not restrain a smile. 
During his last discourse, which, in vehement emphasis, 
ejaculation, and gesticulation, far exceeded the six pre- 
ceding ones, he continually importuned Christ for one 
ion one look—* Da mi uno sguardo !” &c, &c., then he 
said he had given him one .look full of mercy—(“ uno 
sguardo pieno di carita /”)—-and he asked for another-— 
(* uno sguardo ancora, un’ altro sguardo—O Gest mio !””) 
&e, &c. At length the discourse was drawn out to the 
right instant of time—the three hours were expiring— 
« Ecco if momento !” he cried, and every body sunk pros- 
trate on the ground in tears; and sobs, and groans, and 
cries, and one loud burst of agony filled the church— 
“ Beco il momento! Gia spira Gest Cristo !—Gida muore 
il nostro Redentore !--Gia finisce di vivere il nostro Pa- 
dre!”. The moment is come, now Jesus Christ expires! 
Now our Redeemer dics! Now our Father ceases to 
live! 

I believe mine was almost the only dry cye in the 
church, excepting the pricst’s. The sobs of the soldier, 
who leaned on his firelock behind my chair, made me 
look round, and I saw the big tears rolling down his 


ed cheeks. 

a this time I took no more notes, and therefore 
will not pretend to give you any more quotations from 
the good father’s discourse, which went on with a vehe- 
mence both of words and action, that certainly seemed 
eloquence of a kind well calculated to answer the effect 
he intended, that of moving the passions of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

At length the preacher cried, “ Here they come—the 
holy men--to bear the body of our Redeemer to the se- 
pulchre ;” and from the side of the scene issued forth 
a band of friars, clad in black, with white scarfs tied 
across them, and gradually climbing Mount Calvary by 
awinding path amongst the rocks and bushes, reached 
the foot of the cross, unmolested by the paper centurions. 
But when they began to unnail the body, it is utterly im- 
possible to describe the shrieks, and cries, and clamours 
of grief, that burst from the people. At the unloosening 
of every nail, they were renewed with fresh vehemence, 


and the sobs and tears of the men were almost as copious}. 


as those of the women. 

Five prayers, separately addressed to the five wounds 
of Christ—first, the wound in the left foot, then that of 
the right foot, and so of the two hands, and lastly, of the 
side, were next repeated. They were nearly the same, 
and all began, “ Via adoro, piaga santissima—(I adore 
You, most holy wound.”) ' 

The body of Christ being laid on a bier, decked with 
utificial flowers, and covered with a transparent veil, 
was brought down Mount Calvary by the holy men, as 
the preacher called them, who deposited it on the front 
of the stage, where all the people thronged to kiss the 
toe through the veil, and weep over it. I was conducted 
Tound to it, along with some Italian ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, through a private passage, by onc’6f the civil 
Priests, and so escaped the crowd. Upon close inspection, 
I found that the body was made of pasteboard, extremely 
Well painted for effect; it had real hair on the head, and 
it was so well executed, that. cven when closely viewed, 
itwas marked with the agony of nature, and seemed to 
have recently expired. 

The congregation consisted of all ranks, from the 


prince to the beggar, but there was a preponderance of 
the higher classes. Some ladies of the first rank in 
Rome were beside me, and they were in agitation the 
most excessive. 

After thé last Miscrere of the week at the Sistine 
chapel this evening, which I thought scarcely equal to 
that of yesterday, we stopped in St. Peter’s only to give a 
last glance to the cross of fire: and without waiting fur 
its second adoration by the pope and cardinals, we drove 
to the hospital of the Trinita de Pellegrini, where poor 
pilgrims of all nations are gratuitously lodged and fed 
during three days at this period—in order to see some 
of the cardinals and Roman princes washing the feet of 
the male pilgrims, and Italian ladies of the highest rank 
doing the same. office to the female pilgrims, and after- 
wards serving them at supper. 

This is a voluntary act—but it is always publicly done 
by a great number of noble Romans of both sexes in 
Rome, on the evenings of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday. 

They did not, like the pope, merely go through the 
form of it with one foot, but really and truly washed and 
scrubbed both feet, and afterwards waited upon them, 
like servants, at supper. Females are not allowed to enter 
the apartments, where the male pilgrims lodge; but we 
wanted to see what the old cardinals were about, and got 
permission from Cardinal R to enter, and found 
them all on their knees, scrubbing away in good earnest, 
as were the Roman Principesse above stairs. 

A friend of ours this evening attended an exercise of 
a different sort, at a small church or oratorio, the name 
of which I have forgot, but belonging, I think, to the 
P. P. Carivita. Almost all present were clad as penitents, 
their whole figures, even their heads and faces, complete- 
ly covered with coarse dark cloth, and holes cut for their 
eyes. The doors of the church were shut, and after a 
suitable exhortation from a friar, scourges were distri- 
buted, the lights were extinguished, and in total dark- 
ness the flagellation began, which continued for twenty 
minutes, while a dismal sort of chanted music, like the 
wailings of suffering souls, was sung. ‘I'he candles were 
then relighted, and all departed in peace. 

The shops of all the cheese-mongers, sausage-dcalers, 
&c., are to-night most brilliantly illuminated. It is the 
general custom they say, but I cannot learn the reason. 
Good night. 





—<>>—— 
LETTER XXXV. 


SATURDAY—BAPTISM OF THE JEWS——AN ORDINATION—THE 
RESURRECTION—BLESSING TIE HOUSES—CONFESSION AND 
COMMUNION. 


We were silly enough to get up this morning before 

six o’clock, to see some Jews baptised at St. John’s La- 
teran. A couple of these unfortunate Israelites, and 
sometimes more, are always procured on this day, every 
year, for this purpose. ‘Turks are preferred when they 
are to be had, but they are rare. The Jews, I understand, 
are at present very dear,--no less weighty arguments 
than eighty Roman crowns each, I heard, were necessary 
to convince these new proselytes of the truth of Christi- 
anity. Besides these golden reasons, a Jew no sooner 
sees the error of his ways, than his debts towards his bro- 
ther Jews are cancelled; so that, as soon as he becomes 
a Christian, he is at liberty to be a rogue. Considering 
this, it really says a great deal for them that there are 
so few converts. ; 
The two devoted Israelites prepared for this occasion, 
attired in dirty yellow silk gowns, were seated on a bench 
within the marble font of the baptistery, which resembles 
a large bath, both in form and shape, conning their 
prayers out of a book, with most rueful visages. Fast to 
their sides stuck their destined godfathers, two black 
robed doctors of divinity, as if to guard and secure their 
spiritual captives. ‘The ancient vase at the bottom of the 
font, in which, according to an absurd legend, Constan- 
tine was healed of his leprosy by St. Sylvester, stood be- 
fore them filled with water, and its margin adorned with 
flowers. 

The cardinal bishop, who had been employed ever 
since six o’clock in the benediction of fire, water, oil, 
wax, and flowers; now appeared, followed by a long 
procession of pricsts and crucifixes. He descended into 
the font, repeated a great many prayers in Latin over 
the water, occasionally dipping his hand into it. Then 
a huge flaming wax taper, about six feet high, and of 
proportionate thickness, painted with images of the 
Virgin and Christ, which had previously been blessed, 
was set upright in the vase; more Latin prayers were 
mumbled—-one of the Jews was brought, the bishop cut 





the sign of the cross in the hair, at the crown of his 

head, then, with a silver ladle, poured some of the water 

upon the part, baptising him in the usual forms, both the 

godfathers and he having agreed to all that was required 

of them. The second Jew was brought, upon whom the 

same ceremony was performed; this poor little fellow 

wore a wig, and when the cold water was poured on his 

bare skull, he winced exceedingly, and made many wry 

faces. ‘They were then conveyed to Ahe altar of the 

neighbouring chapel, where they were confirmed, and re- 

peated the creed. The bishop then made the sign of the 

cross upon their foreheads, with holy oil, over which 

white fillets were immediately tied to secure it. Then 

the bishop addressed a long exhortation to them, in the 

course of which he told them, that having now adjured 

their “ridicola superstizione,” and embraced the true 

faith, unless they continued in their hearts good Christ- 

ians, without wavering, they would bring upon them- 

selves greater damnation, and be thrown into the lowest 
pit of hell fire; nay, if they ever entertained a single 

Jewish thought, or felt the least hankering after their 
former abominable idolatries, nothing could save them 

from this doom. He frightened them so, that the little 
Jew with a wig began to cry most bitterly, and would 
not be comforted. This being over, the Jews were 

conducted with great ceremony from the baptistery to the 
door of the church, where they stopped, and it was not 

till after much chanting by the bishop that it seemed set- 
led they should pass the threshold. Accordingly this 

was effected, and they were seated within the very pale 
of the altar, where they had to witness such a tedious sue- 
cession of foolish ceremonies, that I marvel much they did 
not repent them of their conversion. Jt was an ordina- 

tion of priests of all kinds and degrees, which lasted 
nearly five hours; and though we had nothing to de with 
it, deluded by the fallacious promise of some fine music, 
which never came, we were foolish enough to stay till 
the end. The bishop being disrobed, and his golden 
mitre exchanged for one set with precious stones, in his 
linen tunic threw himself prostrate on the steps of the 
altar, with his face and arms extended on the ground; 
and all the priests who were to be ordained fell flat on 
the floor behind him in the same posture. In about a 
minute the bishop got up, said a few unintelligible words, 
and threw himself down again. Then up they all got, 
and after much fidgeting up and down, and moving 
about, and chanting in their usual drawl, the bishop took 
a pair of scissors, invested scveral little boys with the 
tonsure, by cutting a round piece of hair out of the 
crowns of their heads, and then after much ado, he put 
little white shirts over their heads, and made priestlings 
of them. Poor little things, some of them did not seem 
to be more than ten years old. I was ylad to hear they 
might, after this, leave the priesthood if they close it. 
Then a batch of deacons (irrevocable priests) were or- 
dained, but these cannot yet perform high mass, nor give 
extreme unction nor absolution, nor perform any of those 
higher functions of the church. It was a terrible time 
before their dressing was completed. Then a number of 
deacons were created priests, and their fore finger and 
thumb were anointed with holy oil, that they might elc- 
vate the host ; and between every time of using this holy 
oil, the bishop always rubbed his hands with. lemon. But 
mortal patience would fail under the recital of the endless 
little wearisome ceremonies that were gone through, the 
dressings and undressings, the pulling off and putti.g on 
of mitres and robes, the gettings up and sittings down, 
the bowings and scrapings, the hair cuttings, the anoint- 
ings, the chantings, and the mummery of all kinds that 
filled up these five mis-spent hours. 

At twelve o’clock we left the church along with the 
cardinal bishop, whose ordination“ended in carrying out 
the cup, followed by all the new made priests and priest- 
lings. At the same moment the resurrection was an- 
nounced by much “ tintinabular uproar,” as a witty friend 
of ours called it; and certainly the larum was astound- 
ing.. The bells of every church in Rome, (and there are 
upwards of three hundred,) began to jingle at once ; the 
cannon from the castle of St. Angelo to fire; and at the 
church of Santa Maria Egyziaca, the blowing of horns 
and trumpets, the clang of kettle drums, and every 
species of tumult, proclaimed this sacred event to the 
world. 

During the days in which the bells are tied up,—from 
Holy Thursday to Saturday at noon,—the hours on which 
they are usually rung for prayers, viz. six in the morning, 
three in the afternoon, and the Ave Maria, which is im- 
incdiately after sunset, are announced by a little wooden 
machine, called tric-trac, making a sound similar to its 
name, but very noisy, with which some of the inferior 





clergy run about the churches at the propcr times. 
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Though the resurrection takes place on Saturday at noon, 
the fast is not over till midnight, at which time most 
good catholics eat gras,—that is, an enormous supper of, 
fish, flesh, and fowl. A total abstinence from food, during 
the two previous days, is still practised by many, but the 
feasting is now more universal than the fasting. 

The priests are very actively employed at Easter in 
running in and out of every house, blessing it with holy 
water. I could not think what one of them was about 
whom I encountered on the stairs, dabbling away witha 
little brush; when explained, I found the rest of the house 
had been sprinkled, but that the conté, our noble land- 
lord, had not ventured to introduce the holy water into 
our appartamento, thinking such an ablution would not 
be at all to our heretical taste; but I begged the good 
father to return and besprinkle them to his full satisfac- 
tion, assuring him I should be sorry to deprive the rooms 
of such an advantage, at which, and the sight of a piece 
of money, he laughed most heartily. Every Italian 
must at this time confess and receive the communiun. 

—<—— 
LETTER XXXVI. 


EASTER SUNDAY—THE BENEDICTION. 


The grandest catholic festival of the year is Easter 
Sunday, which was doubly welcome to us, because the 
last of the holy shows of this exhausting season. On 
this day the church puts forth all her pomp and splendour. 
The pope assists at high mass, or, as the priests have it, 
—il sommo Pontefice canta Messa solennemente in S. 
Pietro—and there is a procession, which, seen to the 
highest advantage in that noble church, is as grand as 
any such procession can be. A pen was erected for us 
ladies in the left of the high altar, for wherever the pope 
comes we are always cooped up, for fear of accidents. 
Luckily, however, it was unprovided with a grate, so 
that we could see to perfection. It was, in all respects, 
a happy liberation from the gloomy imprisonment we 
had been sustaining, day after day, in the Sistine chapel. 
The sable robes of the past week were universally thrown 
aside, and the gayer,—the more catholically orthodox,— 
were we. ‘ 

The church was lined with the Guarda Nobili, in their 
splendid uniforms of gold and scarlet and nodding plumes 
of white ostrich feathers, and the Swiss guards, with their 
polished cuirasses ‘and stecl helmets. The great centre 
aisle was kept clear by a double wall of armed men, for 
the grand procession, the approach of which, after much 
expectation, was proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet, 
from the further end of the church. A long band of 
priests advanced, loaded with still augmenting magnifi- 
cence, as they ascended to the higher orders. Cloth of 
gold and embroidery of gold and silver, and crimson vel- 
vet, and mantles of spotted ermine, and flowing trains, 
and attendant train-bearers, and mitres and crucifixes 
glittering with jewels, and priests and patriarchs, and 
bishops and cardinals, dazzled our astonished eyes, and 
filled the long length of St. Peter’s. Lastly, came the 
pope, in his crimson chair of state (sedia gestatoria,) 
borne on the shoulders of twenty Palefrenieri, arrayed 
in robes of white, and wearing the tiara, or triple crown 
of the conjoined trinity with a canopy of cloth of silver 
floating over his head; and preceded by two men, carry- 
ing enormous fans, composed of large plumes of ostrich 
feathers, mounted on Jong gilded wands. He stopped to 
pay his adorations to the miraculous Madonna in her 
chapel, about half way up; and this duty, which he 
never omits, being performed, he was slowly borne past 
the high altar, liberally giving his benediction with the 
twirl of the three fingers as he passed. 

They set him down upon a magnificent stool, in front 
of the altar, on which he knelt, and his crown being 
taken off, and the cardinals taking off their little red 
skull caps, and all knecling in a row, he was supposed 
to pray. Having remained a few minutes in this attitude, 
they took him to the chair prepared for him, on the right 
of the throne. There he read, or seemed to read, some- 
thing out of a book, for it was impossible that without 
his spectacles he could really make it out; and then he 
was again taken to the altar, on which his tiata was 
placed ; and bare headed, he repeated—or, as by courtesy, 
they call it, sang—a small part of the service, threw up 
clouds of incense, and was removed to the crimson cano- 
pied throne; and high mass was celebrated by a cardinal 
and two bishops, at which he assisted, that is, he got up 
ard sat down in particular parts. 

During the whole service, I could not help observing 
that the only part of the congregation who were in the 
least attentive, were the small body of English, whom 
euriosity, and perhaps sense of decorum, rendered so. 


a pageant as ourselves, but neither a new nor an interest- 
ing one; and they were walking about, and talking, and 
interchanging pinches of snuff with each other, exactly 
as if it had been a place of amusement,—till the tinkling 
of a little bell, which announced the elevation of the Host, 
changed the scene. Every knee was now bent to the 
earth, every voice was hushed, the reversed arms of the 
military rung with an instantaneous clang on the marble 
pavement, as they sunk on the ground, and all was still 
as death. This did not last above two minutes. The 
Host was swallowed, and so begun and ended the only 
thing that bore even the smallest outward aspect of re- 
ligion. 

They brought the pope, however, again to the footstool 
to pray. ‘Two cardinals always support him, some priestly 
attendants bear up his train, and others busy themselves 
about his drapery, while two or three others put on and 
off his tiara and mitre; and so conduct him to and fro, 
between the altar and throne, where he sits at the top of 
this magnificent temple, exactly like an idol dressed up 
to be worshipped. ‘The long silver robes, the pale, dead, 
inanimate countenance, and helpless appearance of the 
good old man, tend still more to give him the air of a 
thing without any will of its own, but which is carried 
about, and set in motion, and managed by the priests, 
and taught by them to make certain movements. 

At last they put him again into the chair, set the 
crown upon his head, and, preceded by the great ostrich 
feather fans, he was borne out of the church. 

We made all possible expedition up to the Loggia,—a 
temporary sort of gallery erected on the top of the colon- 
nade, opposite to that occupied by the royal families,— 
and secured places in the front row. An expecting 
crowd had long covered the broad expanded steps and 
platform of the church, and spread itself over the piazza. 

The military now poured out of St. Peter’s, and formed 
an immense ring before its spacious front, behind which 
the horse guards were drawn up, and an immense num- 
ber of carriages, filled with splendidly dressed women, 
and thousands of people on foot, were assembled. But 
the multitude almost shrunk into insignificance in the. 
vast area of the piazza; and neither piety, curiosity, nor 
even that all universal gregarious passion that makes 
people crowd wherever there is a crowd, had collected 
together sufficient numbers to fill it. 

The tops of the colonnades all round were, however, 
thronged with spectators; and it wus a curious sight to 
see such a mixture of all ranks and nations,—from the 
coroneted heads of kings to the poor cripple who crawled 
along the pavement,—assembled together to await the 
blessing of an old man, their fellow mortal, now totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave. 

Not the least picturesque figures among the throng, 
were the Contadini, who, in every variety of curious 
costume, had flocked in from their distant mountain 
villages, to receive the blessing of the holy father, and 
whose bright and eager countenances, shaded by their 
long dark hair, were turned to the balcony where the 
pope was to appear. At length the two white ostrich 
feather fans, the forerunners of his approach, were seen; 
and he was borne forward on his throne, above the 
shoulders of the cardinals and bishops, who filled the 
balcony. After an audible prayer he arose, and elevating 
his hands to heaven, invoked a solemn benediction upon 
the assembled multitude, and the people committed to 
his charge. Every head was uncovered, the soldiers 
and many of the spectators sunk on their knees on the 
pavement to receive the blessing. That blessing was 
given with impressive solemnity, but with little of ges. 
ture or parade. Immediately the thundering of cannon 
from the Castle St. Angelo, and the peal of bells from 
St. Peter’s, proclaimed the joyful tidings to the skies. 
The pope was borne out, and the people rose from their 
knees. But at least one half of them had never knelt at 
all, which greatly diminished the impressive effect of the 
whole. There is something in the simultaneous expres- 
sion of one universal feeling among a multitude, especially 
if that feeling partake of rejoicing, enthusiasm, devotion, 
or any generous passion, that is affecting and sublime in 
the highest degree; but if it be only partially diffused, its 
effect is utterly lost. I forgot to say, that, after the bene- 
diction, several papers were thrown down by one of the 
cardinals, which contained, I understand, the indulgences 
granted to the different churches, and a most pious scuffle 
ensued among the people to catch them. 

The pope’s benediction this day, the Italians say, ex- 
tends all over the world, but on Thursday it only goes to 
the gates of Rome. 

On Thursday, too, previous to the benediction, one of 
the cardinals curses all Jews, Turks, and heretics, “ by 





All the Italians seemed to consider it quite as much off 


bell, book, and candle.” The little bell is rung, the curse 





is sung from the book, and the lighted taper throp 
down amongst the people. The pope’s benediction " 
mediately follows upon all true believers. 

—<=> > 


LETTER XXXVII. 


ILLUMINATION OF ST. PETER’S AND FIRE-WORKS FRow typ 
CASTLE SAN ANGELO. 
Easter Sunday, 12 at nig 

We have just witnessed one of the most brilliant gpe 
tacles in the world—the illumination of St. Peter's; and 
the girandola, or fire-works, from the Castle St. An 
In general, they are now only given at the anniversy 
of the Festival of St. Peter, which falls in the middle of 
summer, when Rome is deserted by every stranger, and 
by all the inhabitants who can escape ; but this year, the 
old custom of exhibiting them on the evening of Easte 
Sunday, has been revived, in compliment to the Pring 
Royal of Bavaria, who has been here several months. 
and it is only one of the many pleasures his residence at 
Rome has yielded to those who have enjoyed the ad. 
vantage of his acquaintance. 

At Ave Maria we drove to the piazza of St. Peter's, 
The lighting of the lanternoni, or large paper lanterns, 
each of which looks like a globe of ethereal fire, had 
been going on for an hour, and by the time we arrived 
there, was nearly completed. As we passed the Ponte 
San Angelo, the appearance of this magnificent chureh, 
glowing in its own brightness—the millions of lights re. 
flected in the calm waters of the Tiber, and mingling 
with the last golden glow of evening, so as to make the 
whole building seem covered with burnished gold, hada 
most striking and magical effect. 

Our progress was slow, being much impeded by the 
long line of carriages before us; but at length we arrived 
at the piazza of St. Peter’s, and took our station on the 
right of its farther extremity, so as to lose the deformity 
of the dark dingy Vatican palace. The gathering shades 
of night rendered the illumination every moment more 
brilliant. The whole of this immense church—its eo. 
lumns, capitals, cornices, and pediments—the beautiful 
swell of the lofty dome, towering into heaven, the ribs 
converging into one point at top, surmounted by the 
lantern of the church, end crowned by the cross,—all 
were designed in lines of fire; and the vast sweep of the 
circling colonnades, in every rib, line, mould, cornice, and 
column, were resplendent in the same beautiful light. 

While we were gazing upon it, suddenly a bell chimed, 
On the cross of fire, at the top, waved a brilliant light,as 
if wielded by some celestial hand, and instantly ten thou. 
sand globes and stars of vivid fire seemed to roll spon. 
taneously along the building as if by magic; and sdf 
kindled, it blazed in a moment into one dazzling flood of 
glory. Fancy herself, in her most sportive mood, could 
scarcely have conceived so wonderful a spectacle as the 
instantaneous illumination of this magnificent fabric 
The agents by whom it was effected were unseen, and it 
seemed the work of enchantment. 

In the first instance, the illuminations had appeared 
tu be complete, and one could not dream that thousands 
and tens of thousands of lamps were still to be illumined. 
Their vivid blaze harmonised beautifully with the softer 
milder light of the lanternoni. ‘The brilliant glow of the 
whole illumination shed a rosy light upon the fountains, 
whose silver fail, and ever-playing showers, ac 
well with the magic of the scene. 

Viewed from the Trrinita de’ Monti, its effect was u- 
speakably beautiful: It seemed to be an enchanted palace 
hung in air, and called up by the wand of some invisible 
spirit. We did not, however, drive to the Trinita dé 
Monti, till after the exhibition of -the girondola, or great 
fire-works from the castle of St. Angelo, which com 
menced by a tremendous explosion, that represented 
raging eruption of a volcano. Red shects of fire seemed 
to blaze upwards into the glowing heavens, and then 
pout down their liquid streams upon the earth. This 
was followed by an incessant and complicated display 
every varied device that imagination could figure—ont 
changing into another, and the beauty of the first effaced 
by that of the last. Hundreds of immense wheels tu 
round with a velocity that almost’ seemed as if demots 
were whirling them, letting fall thousands of hissing 
dragons and scorpions and fiery snakes, whose long eo” 
volutions darting forward as far as the eye could rea 
in every direction, at length vanished into air. Fountains 
and jets of fire threw up their blazing cascades into the 
skies. The whole vault of heaven shone with the ¥ 
fires, and seemed to receive into itself innumerable slats 
and suns, which, shooting up into it in brightness al 
insufferable,—vanished—like earth-born hopes. 





The reflection in the depth of the calm clear waters 
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——— 
ie Tiber was scarcely less beautiful than the spectacle 
veelf; and the whole ended in a tremendous burst of fire, 
that, while it lasted, almost seemed to threaten conflagra- 
tion to the world. ; 

But this great agent of destruction was here wholly 
ianocuouss Man, who walks the earth, ruling not only 
the whole order of beings, but the very elements them- 
gives, had turned that seemingly uncontrollable power, 
yhich might annihilate the very globe itself, into a play- 

‘n¢ for his amusement, and compelled it to assume 

whimsical and fantastic form that his fancy dic- 
tated. It alone, of all things in existence.—reversing 
the order of nature,—rises from earth towards the skies; 
even this he has bowed to his will. Wonderful as 
these fre-works were,—and let not that name lead you 
g imagine they bore any resemblanee to those puny ex- 
hibitions of squibs and crackers which we denominate 
freworks in England, for nothing could be more dif- 
ferent, wonderful as they were, the illumination of St. 
Peter's far surpassed them. It is a spectacle which, un- 
like other sights, that are seen and forgotten, leaves a 
strong and indelible impression upon the mind. 

The expense of the illumination of St. Peter’s, and of 
the girandola, when repeated two successive evenings, as 
they invariably are at the festival of St. Peter, is one 


thousand crowns; when only exhibited one night, they | 


cost seven hundred. Eighty men were employed in the 
instantaneous illuminations of the lamps, which to us 
gemed the work of enchantment. They were so posted 
as to be unseen. 

[have now been in Rome during a second holy week, 
and have enjoyed the immunity I dearly earned last year 
from all its shows and fatigues. 

The three Miserere in the Sistine chapel—the exhibi- 
tion of the cross of fire in St. Peter’s, and the pope’s bene- 
diction, from the balcony of the church, are all that I have 
attended, and all that I should attend, if I were to live 
fity years in Rome. The procession into St. Peter’s, and 
the high mass on Easter Sunday, or on Christmas day— 
for they are exactly the same-—are, however, very well 
worth seeing once, but once will suffice. 

Excepting this, none of the ceremonies at Christmas in 
the church of Rome are worth seeing at all, and indecd 
there are very few to see. On Christmas Eve, a mass is 
sid in the Sistine chapel, if the pope be at the Vatican 
palace—or at the Quirinal chapel, if he be at the Quirinal 
pilace—which lasts till midnight. But there are no cere- 
monies whatever to see—no music whatever to hear ; the 
pope himself’ never attends it, and the cardinals who do, 
like the rest of the congregation, are more than half 
asleep. 

Yet most strangers go to it, and all repent of so doing. 
From thence they generally proceed to some church 
where there is music, which is rarely worth hearing ; 
md at four oclock in the morning they adjourn to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, where the grand vigil of Christmas 
Ere is held; and after sitting out a most wearisome 
mass, they are at last rewarded with the sight of the 
new-born Christ, carried about dressed in magnificent 
swaddling clothes, for the devotion and adoration of the 


I once went through this ceremony, and never re- 
pented any other act of folly so much; indeed, it is 
wholly without an object, for the same doll, which repre- 
sents the infant Saviour of the world, may be seen at any 
hour you please, either before or after its birth, and [ 
cannot understand the advantage of looking at it just 
when one should be in bed. 

This vigil of Christmas Eve was formerly really held 
m the eve; it began before midnight, and lasted till 
thtee or four in the morning ; but such scenes of inde- 
corous gaiety and intrigue went on on this occasion in 
the church itself, that the hours were altered. 

—=—=>>— 
LETTER XXXVIII. 
CONVENTS—TAKING THE VEIL. 

The re-institution of the inquisition, of the Jesuits, and 
of monastic orders in the nineteenth century, is a retro- 
grade step in the progress of society. ; 

French suppressed all convents of men, without 
eception. They seized upon their revenues, took pos- 
sssion of their ancient habitations, invested as many of 
their tonsured heads with the military cap and feather as 
could be made to submit to it, and shipped off those who 
refused to renounce their vows, to imprisonment in Corsi- 
‘aor Sardinia. That the poor and the old, who had 
passed their lives within the peaceful cloister, and given 
to their convent the little stipend that was to secure sup- 
port to their latter years, must have suffered severely 


these excepted, I own that for the whole race of monks 
and friars, “ Black, White, and Gray, with all their 
trumpery,” I feel little compassion. In the same sum- 
mary manner, all the nunneries in Rome, excepting two, 
were suppressed, and however wise might have been their 
gradual abolition, the propriety of turning out at once so 
many secluded, and, in many cases, destitute and home- 
less femalés, may be doubted. Of the consequences of 
this step, judging of them, as I must do from hearsay 
only, I will not venture to speak. But since they had 
been suppressed, and all those evil consequences once 
incurred, I cannot but lament that they should have been 
again restored, at least in such numbers; and, above all, 
that convents of men, which I look upon to be nests of 
vice, hypocrisy, ignorance, and abomination, and which, 
for the most part, are filled with- young sturdy beggars, 
should have been re-established atvall. The exact num- 
ber of convents, and still more of their inmmtes, it is 
difficult to ascertain; but all allow that the friars con- 
siderably out-number the nuns. With the assistance of 
one or two abati, I counted upwards of fifty convents for 
men, and five-and-thirty for women, in Rome and the im- 
mediate vicinity, and probably we left many unreckoned. 

I have visited many of the nunneries, and one or two 
of the convents in Rome ; for uno Convento, always means 
here a monastic community of men, and a Monasterio, of 
women; but as the interior of’ one much resembles an- 
other, and as there is nothing particularly interesting 
about any of them, I shall only give you a short account 
of my visit to that of S. Sylvestro in Cupite, originally 
founded for the noble sisters of the house of Colonna, 
who dedicated themselves to God.* None but the daugh- 
ters of noble famities are admitted here; and yet, in this 
living grave, where rank, riches, youth, beauty, and 
genius, are all buried in equal nothingness, and where 
all but the mere animal powers are extinguished—what 
can it signify with what titles they were once adorned ? 

The convent of St. Sylvestro stands in the Campo 
Marzo, in one of the best situations of modern Rome. 
It is an immense building, three stories high, in the form 
of a quadrangle, inclosing a small garden in the centre, 
which, from being so inclosed, is neither blest with much 
light nor air. Here, however, alone, the nuns can enjoy 
“these common gifts of heaven ;” for unlike the monks 
and friars, who may roam about the town and country, 
they may never cross the threshold of their prison-house. 
Yet these nuns are of the Franciscan order, the mildest 
of all. They are allowed to sce all their near relations 
at the grate, and even occasionally to receive the females 
in the parlour of the convent. They are not obliged to 
tise to nocturnal prayer, or to practise fasts and penances 
of peculiar austerity. The privilege of speech is not de- 
nied them; nor is the use of linen forbidden; in order 
that the dirt of the body may serve for the purification 
of the soul. 

‘About forty nuns, with about half the number of lay 
sisters, or servants, occupy this spacious monastery, which 
would contain more than a hundred ; indeed, during the 
whole time the French were in Rome, it received a com- 
munity of expelled nuns of the Capuchin order, who 
voluntarily continued to practise all its austerities, though 
living with the Franciscans of San Sylvestro. None of 
either sisterhood left their order, though all, at that time, 
were at liberty to do so. . 

The superior, a fine-looking woman, conducted us 
through the convent, and seemed much gratified and 
amused with our visit. She is now near fifty, and had 
herself taken the vows at the age of twenty, not only 
voluntarily, but in opposition to the wishes of her parents, 
and assured us she had never repented it. When asked 
why she had chosen, at that age, to leave her family, and 
renounce the world? she replied, “ Because God called 
me !”—(Perché Dio mi chiamo.) 

The convent contains nothing remarkable. There is 
a large, wild-looking, cold, cheerless hall, or refectory, 
in which they all assemble to dinner and supper, but no 
sitting-room. Their own apartments, in which they 
usually sit as well as sleep, are tolerably large, and decent- 
ly clean, but have no fire-place. ‘This, however, is com- 
mon in all true Italian houses, and a brazier, full of 
ignited charcoal, is the usual and unwholesome substi- 
tute for the cheerful salutary blaze of a fire. 

Six or seven of the nuns were sitting at work together, 
in one of their bed-rooms; for they have nothing in the 
world to do, except to pray and make their clothes. They 
do, indeed, take in children to educate, though how they 
educate them is more than I can conceive; for though I 
was in every part of the convent, I could neither see 


*In the year 1318. Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 








when thus deprived of all, there can be no doubt. But 


vol, xii. chap. 70. 


nor hear of any book, except their prayer books. When 
I asked them if they had not a Bible, they were shocked 
at such a profane idea. 

They had luckily then only three pupils; but, in 
general, they have a considerable number. They showed 
us a little theatre in the convent, where the children, as- 
sisted by some of the nuns, occasionally act sacred 
dramas during the Carnival, to a select audience of their 
female relatives. 

‘These sacred dramas would, however, be considered of 
rather a profane nature in our country. Our Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalen, the whole host of 
heaven—and even the deity himself—are among the 
usual dramatis persone. Several of their pious plays, or 
mysteries, as they are called, were acted at Rome on the 
public stage about Christmas time. These mysteries, 
the subjects of which were either founded on the legends 
of the saints, or on scripture history, were the earliest 
attempts at modern drama in Italy, and are still common. 

The nuns’ apartments in every story open upon a walk 
which runs round the quadrangle that forms their con- 
vent, and from the top of all they have a bulcony, from 
which, O height of happiness! they can catch a distant 
glimpse of the Corso! They eagerly showed it to us, 
and this peep of the world they had left, seemed their 
highest enjoyment. 

Their eager curiosity about us—our persons, names, 
situations, ages, reasons for coming to Italy, and to their 
convent—but above all, about every article of our dress, 
itsmake, texture, fashion, and value, was quite insatiable; 
and the questions they asked perfectly unanswerable. 

They have a large apothecary’s shop in the convent, 
where medicines are compounded by two of the nuns, 
which must, I should think, be the death of many of 
them. The doctor, however, is the only man ever ad- 
mitted into the convent, except the confessor and the 
pope,—who once paid them a visit,--an event never to 
be forgotten. 

I ought, too, to have excepted the Cardinal Vicario, 
who has the charge of all the convents, (I mean nunne- 
— and must have enough upon his hands, I should 
think. 

We saw two converti, girls destined to be nuns, but 
who had not yet taken the noviciate veil. They were, 
however, called sposine, the affianced spouses of Christ. 
Both were young, and one was very pretty and lively. 
She was a Lucchesa of a noble family, and had lived 
here two years,—and yet was resolved to be a nun,—a 
thing which is to me incomprehensible. Two days, I 
should think, would cure any body. She was only wait- 
ing her portion, which, in this convent, is unusually 
high, being 1500 crowns, beside a small annual stipend ; 
the exact amount of which I have forgotten. 

A novice, after taking the white veil,’ may leave the 
convent; and instances of it have occurred, but they are 
rare.’ Extreme ill health, an incurable disease, or the 
death of brothers and sisters, which make it necessary 
for the victim to be recalled to support the name or for- 
tune of the family, are almost, without exception, the 
reason of such events,when they do occur. Repentance, 
—disinclination, however often they may happen, are 
concealed or avowed in vain. A woman who should per- 
sist in returning to the world, would be welcomed, not 
only with its dread laugh, but its severest reprehension. 
Her family would consider themselves dishonoured, and, 
in all probability, would refuse to receive her—her friends 
and acquaintance would scarcely associate with her—no 
man would ever look upon her for his wife—she would 
be an object for the finger of scorn to point at. Under 
such circumstances she must take the vows, or die. 

It is only a few days since I saw a young lady, of 
noble family,—the Centessa M , within these very 
walls, take those vows, which must therefore be consi- 
dered irrevocable. She was young and handsome, and 
it was said that she entered the cloister by her own 
choice, uninfluenced by her parents. Still, it was a suf. 
ficiently melancholy sight, and I could not help thinking 
how often, in the long tedium of the living death to 
which she had doomed herself, she might look back to 
this moment with vain repentance,—not the less bitter 
because she could only blame herself: nor when I saw 
the crowds that filled the church—the pathway and altar 
strewed with flowers—the public applause—the gaze of 
strangers—the chorus of nuns—the blessings of cardinals 
—the flattery of priests, and the tears of friends—could 
I help asking myself, if the secret vanity of being the 
heroine of such a scene, might not have had its influence 
in her determination ? 

By particular favour, we had been furnished with 
billets for the best seats, and after waiting about half an 
hour, two footmen, in rich liveries, made way for the 
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young countess, who entered the crowded church in full 
dress, her dark hair blazing with diamonds. Supported 
by her mother, she advanced tothe altar. The ceremony 
you must often have heard described, and I need not 
fatigue you with a minute repetition of its details. The 
officiating priest was the Cardinal Vicario, a fine-looking 
old man; the discourse from the pulpit was pronounced 
by a Dominican monk, who addressed her as the affianced 
spouse of Christ,—a saint on earth ;—one who had re- 
nounced the vanities of the world, for a foretaste of the 
joys of heaven. There was much of eulogium, and little 
of admonition—much rhapsody, and little sober reason 
or religion in it—very much that was calculated to in- 
flame the inexperienced imagination, but little that could 
direct the erring judgment. 

The sermon ended—the lovely victim herself kneeling 
before the altar at the feet of the cardinal, solemnly ab- 
jured that world whose pleasures and affections she seem- 
ed so well calculated to enjoy, and pronounced those 
irrevocable vows which severed her from them for ever. 

As her voice, in soft recitative, chanted these fatal 
words, I believe there was scarcely an eye, in the whole 
of that vast church, unmoistened by tears. 

The diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair were taken 
off; and her long and beautiful tresses fell luxuriantly 
down her shoulders. One lock of it was cut off by the 
cardinal. 

The grate that was to entomb her was opened. The 
Abbess and her black train of nuns appeared. Their 
choral voices chanted a sirain of welcome. It said, or 
seemed to say, 

“ Sister Spirit, come away !” 
She renounced her name and title—adopted a new ap- 
pellation—received the solemn benediction of the cardial, 
and the last embraces of her weeping friends—and passed 
that bourne through which she was never to return. 

A panel behind the high altar now opened, and she 
appeared at the grate again. Here she was despoiled of 
her ornaments and her splendid attire, her beautiful hair 
was mercilessly severed trom her head by the fatal shears 
of the sisters, and they hastened to invest her with the 
sober robes of the nun—the white coif and the noviciate 
veil. This veil, it may be necessary to explain, is a piece 
of cloth fixed on the top or back part of the head, and 
falling down behind, or on cach side, in the same manner 
as on a veiled statue. It is not intended to conceal the 
face, nor can it answer that purpose ; so that all you read 
in romances, about blushing nuns or novices pulling 
down their veils, to save them from the gaze of some ad- 
miring youth, is shecr nonsense. Indeed, they are in 
no danger of being incommoded with it, as they can 
never more be seen by man. Their ordinary devotions 
are practised in a private chapel within the convent, and 
when they attend mass, they sit at the top of a lofty 
church, completely screened from view by a gilded 
grating, so close, that it is impervious to the external 
gaze, though the nuns can sce through it. 

The dress of the Franciscan order, and, indeed, of 
every other I have ever seen, is plain and coarse, and far 
from beautiful. The gown is a black stuff, but with a 
waist so long, and a petticoat so full, that it is a complete 
disguise to the figure. Tie graces of the Venus di Me- 
dicis herself, if she were attired in such habiliments, 
would be lost. But the quantity of white linen that sur- 
rounded the head and face, was rather becoming to the 
bright eyes and lovely countenance of the young novice, 
and we all agreed that she looked prettier than before. 

Throughout the whole ceremony she showed great 
calmness and firmness, and it was not till all was over, 
that her eyes were moistened with tears of natural 
emotion. She afterwards appeared at the little postern 
gate of the convent, to receive the sympathy, and praise, 
and congratulations of all her friends and acquaintance ; 
nay, even of strangers, all of whom are expected to pay 
their compliments to the new spouse of heaven. 

The history of one of the former nuns of this convent, 
as related to me by one of the sisters, is quite a romance, 
and in its most common-place style. Her name was 
Sasso Ferrato; she was left an orphan and an hciress in 
infancy, and placed by her uncle, her sole guardian, here, 
with the intention of inducing her to take the veil, that 
her fortune might descend to him and to his family. It 
happened, however, that, at one of the grand processions 
of the virgin, which the nuns were assembled to behold, 
the young Sasso Ferrato saw, and was seen by the cap- 
tain of the guards, stationed at the convent, a younger 
son of the Guistiniani family, and a brother of one of 
her youthful companions in the convent. Ilis visits to 
his sister became very frequent, and Sasso Ferrato gener- 


sions. ‘They became desperately in love ; but the crucl 
uncle refused his consent, and by arts which intimidated 
the young and inexperienced mind of Sasso Ferrato, by 
powerful interest, which rendered the complaints of her 
lover_vain, and by his authority, as the representative of 
her parents, he succeeded in obliging her tg take the veil. 
She only lived two years afterwards. 

Her lover became a maniac, and after being confined 
for some time, continued, during the remaining years of 
his life, to roam about the neighbourhood of the city, his 
hair and beard growing wild, his dress neglected, and his 
manners gloomy and ferocious, though harmless in his 
actions. 

A still more horrible catastrophe ensued at a convent 
in the north of Italy. An unfortunate girl, whose father 
was resolved to compel her to take the veil, contrary to 
her inclination, persisted for a long time in her refusal, 
but was treated with such dreadful brutality at home, 
that at length she consented; but no sooner had she pro- 
nounced her vows, than she requested a private interview 
with her father at the grate of the convent; and when 
left alone with him, killed herself before his eyes, cursing 
him with her latest breath. 

This story, romantic and improbable as it may seem, 
is quite true. I know the family, but refrain, from obvi- 
ous reasons, from mentioning their name. It is not, 
however, true that girls are often forced to take the veil; 
but to say they never are, is equally false. I am inform- 
ed that young nuns often fall in love with young friars, 
but that the attachment is perfectly Platonic. Indeed, so 
strict are now the rules of female monastic life, that I 
believe it must necessarily be so. But love, it is well 
known, will break through bolts and bars, and grates and 
convent walls; and love once inspired a nun with the 
project of getting out of her convent through a common 
sewer, which, however unsavoury a path, she frequently 
practised after night had covered the world with her sable 
curtain, and wrapped the peaceful sisterhood in the arms 
of Morpheus. Her nun’s dress was deposited in her 
chamber, and the exterior dirty garment, with which she 
passed through the sewer, was exchanged for one her 
lover wrapped her in at its mouth. She used to walk 
with him sometimes for hours, but always returned to 
her convent before the dawn. One evening, however, on 
returning from her romantic ramble by moonlight, what 
was her horror to find the sewer—the well-known pas- 
sage—completely choked up with water, and all entrance 
impracticable. Discovery would bring certain destruc- 
tion on herself and her lover. Their lives would be the 
forfeit, or a solitary dungeon their mildest doom. Con- 
cealment was impracticable; for who would harbour 
them? Flight impossible; for without passports, the 
gates of the city would be closed against them ; and could 
they scale the walls, no other would be open to them. In 
this situation, the courage and presence of mind of the 
nun saved them both. She went, dressed in her lover’s 
clothes, to the house of the Cardinal Vicario, who was 
an old friend of her father’s; disturbed the family ; had 
the cardinal arouscd out of bed on the plea of the most 
urgent and important business; obtained a private audi- 
ence, threw herself at his feet, and confessed all. “ So 
earnestly did she implore him to save her and her family 
from the public disgrace of an exposure, that, melted by 
her tears, he followed the plan she suggested ; ordered his 
carriage, took her, and one confidential chaplain on 
whose fidelity he could rely, drove to the convent, rang 
up the portress, and pretending he had received informa- 
tion of a man having entered and being concealed in it, 
demanded instant admittance to search it, which, in 
virtue of his office, could not be refused at any hour. He 
ordered the terrified sisters to remain in their rooms, 
and having dropped the disguised nun in hers, proceeded 
in his mock examination till she had disrobed herself, 
and his attendant had conveyed away the bundle of her 
clothes; then professing himself perfectly satisfied that 
the information he had received was false, he left the con- 
vent,—taking care, however, next day, to have the sewer 
so closed, that it could never serve for any thing but a 
passage for dirty water again. 

The most severe of the female monastic orders, is that 
of Santa Theresa, in which its unfortunate votaries are 
doomed to unceasing midnight vigils and daily fasts; to 
penance, austerity, and mortification, in every possible 
form; while all intercourse with their friends, all indul- 
gence of the sweet affections of nature, are as sedulous- 
ly interdicted as if these were crimes of the blackest 
dye. It is the great merit of their lives, that death is to 


. Pee. 
and purposcs, to all the duties, pleasures, and ho 
life, they are as completely dead as if the grave sale 
ready closed over them. And what is it buta living 
death,—a more lingering mode of being buried alives 
That punishment which the fanaticism of pagans inf. 
ed on guilty vestal virgins, the fanaticism of catholj 
inflicts upon the innocent—and they call this refj a 
and virtue! Was man, then, born to seck to suffer or 
was life given him only to contemplate its close ? Was 
he, whom the very voice of nature calls to partake of the 
common blessings heaven has diffused upon the earth 
condemned by its vuice to exclude himself from the 
social duties, the nataral enjoyments, and the sweet and 
innocent pleasurses of our nature? Is he acting his al. 


lotted part, when, like a fiend on earth, he increases the 
quantity of human misery, and cuts off the sources of 
natural happiness? But I must restrain my indignation, 


as vain as it is jnst; for when did it avail to exclaim 


against any of the follies, the infatuation, or the crimes 
of man? 


There is in Rome a convent, called, and justly called, 
the Sepolto Vivo,* in which are buried contumacious, or 
fanatic nuns, from all convents—females condemned by 


the inquisition for too little, or too much religion—and 


wives and daughters, whose husbands and fathers have 
the means to prove they deserve, or the interest to procure 
the order for such a dreadful punishment. Instances 
have occurred, where mere resistance to the will of a 
parent, or causeless jealousy conceived by a husband, 
have been followed by this horrible vengeance. What 
may pass within its walls can never be known; none but 
its victims may enter, and none of them may quit it. 
They see no human being, excepting once a year, when, 
in the presence of the abbess, they may have an inter. 
view with their father or mother ; but they must not tell 
the secrets of their prison-house. They hear no tidings 
of the world that surrounds them, nor even know when 
the friends dearest to them are removed by death. 

I have been much interested in the fate of a poor nun, 
who, in the exaltation of a heated imagination, lately 
fancicd herself inspired by heaven, and destined to con- 
vert sinners to repentance. The tribunal of the inquisi- 
tion has decided that her claims to inspiration aré 
unfounded, and though it appears that she was a fanatic, 
not an impostor, they have thrown her into this horrible 


tomb, whither—if it be the fit punishment for all holy 
cheats—I think its members might all go themselves. 


By far the least exceptionable species of nunnery here, 


is that of the Tor’ de Specchi’, where a company of te 
spectable wornen, chiefly widows, of small fortune, live 
together, and lead a rational, regular, and religious life, 
without binding themselves by any vows, but obey cer- 
tain rulcs, and are under the direction of a superior, who 
is elected by themselves, and only holds her office fora 
limited period. They wear a tiniform dress; have the 
power to go out, with certain restrictions ; and are much 
more free and independent, in all respects, than any other 
similar community. They may leave it if they choose. 
Such an institution as this in our own country, would be 
a most respectable and comfortable asylum for unprotect- 
ed unmarried women, and widows of small fortune. 
These ladies also educate children. 


I forgot to mention, that in the month of May, there 


are few convents in which the nuns do not enjoy the 
privilege of going out in a body in coaches into the 
country, where they dine and spend the day at the house, 
and with the female friends of the superior, or some of 
the sisters. 
holiday ; others only the latter. 
spring in their annual festivals, and it was delightful to 
see their countenances of almost anxious joy, and the 
wild astonished eagerness with which they gazed on the 
houses, the passengers, the carriages, the fields, the trees, 
the fair face of nature, and the interdicted figure of man. 


Some convents have both a whole and a half 
I often met them last 


It is very commcn among the higher orders of bo 


sexes in Rome, to retire into a convent for a few days oF 
a week, (generally Passion weck,) of every year, to prac- 
tise prayer and penance, during which period they striet- 
ly conform to the rules of the community, and not 
unfrequently increase the austerity of their feasts and 
vigils ; not to mention hearing four sermons a day. 


For this purpose of secular penitence, there is one 


convent appointed for men, and another for womely 
which are amongst the most rigorous in their discipline. 
That destined for the poor females, is, in reality, a a 
abode; but the convent of St. John and St. Paul, whi 
is the place of penitence for the male sex, appeared fo me 
id 





be continually present to their thoughts,——like a man that 
should stand rooted before a clock, with his eyes fixed on 
the hour to which it was tending, and lose, in its con- |t 
templation, the intervening moments. 








ally contrived to accompany her friend on those occa- 


* It is near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, end 
here were about forty unfortunate females immured in 


But toall intents |it when I was in Rome. 
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rather 


cious @ ae ne 
contains an extensive library. 


dici wrote a pious drama, or mystery, commemorating 


nificence of his reign. These saints, who were brothers,| Patris et filii et Spiritus Sancti—Amen !” 
were treated with distinguished favour by Santa Con- 


Apostate for the same reason. ‘Their death was avenged 


like Tom Thumb, in the slaughter of the whole dramatis} cross; however, all animals might be blessed gratis. 
rson®. 


our of their patron saints, on the spot of their martyr-j fit, they drove off and made way for others. 


atine. and so did the horse, without either seeming to be much 


An aged palm tree, which is supposed to have flourish-] the worse. The priest seemed not a whit out of counte- 
edherefrom time immemorial, and may almost be reckon-] nance at this catastrophe; and some of the standers by, 
ed a natural antiquity, still throws its tropical shade in} exclaimed, with laudable steadfastness of faith, “ that 
the court of the convent. I once descended from these} but for the blessing they might both have broken their 


gardens into the vineyard beneath them, to examine the} necks.” 

ancient walls of unknown Roman ruins, which here sur-}_ St. Antonio must get very rich by this traffic. I can- 

round and support the precipitous banks of the Coelian| not omit mentioning, however, that the priest, who very 

Hill. Their date, and author, and purpose, are alike un-| civilly presented us with some of the prints and crosses 

known, The deep caves and recesses into which they| of St. Antonio, could not be prevailed on to accept of any 

are formed, are not easily referable to any known species} remuneration. 

of building. There is a peculiar and more solemn sort of blessing, 
Facing the Coliseum, there is an isolated fragment of| given to two lambs, on the 2lst of January, at the church 


ruin, to which tradition has assigned the name of the} of St. Agnese, fuori le mura, from the sainted fleeces of 


Rostrum of Cicero, and from which, it is said, he ha-| which are manufactured, I believe by the hands of nuns, 
rangued the Roman people. I scrambled up its broken} two holy mantles, called Pallj ; which the pope presents 
walls, and stood on the green platform at its summit,| to the archbishops, as his principal shepherds. It is in- 
merely because the name of Cicero had attached to it a} credible the sums of money that used to be given in for. 
charm; for most certainly his voice never poured forth} mer days, for the least scrap of these precious garments, 
its persuasive eloquence here. —but times are sadly changed,as an old priest patheti- 
The superior of this convent, with four hundred other} cally observed to me. 
priests and friars, was sent to Corsica,and was imprison-} They still, however, carry a remnant of the Virgin 
ed (as he said) during two years and a half, in a dun-} Mary’s own nuptial veil annually in solemn procession 
geon, upon bread and water, for refusing to take the oath/ to the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, where it is still 
of allegiance to Bonaparte. adored ; and the marriage of Christ and St. Catherine is 


At the expiration of that period, he was liberated with] still celebrated with great pomp, on the anniversary of 
his companions from prison, but kept under strict sur-| their wedding-day, the 29th of January, at the church of 


veillance ; and only regained his liberty when the pope] Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, and held as a grand festa. 
teturned, and the French were expelled. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the strictness with which 

The conduct of these ecclesiastics will be censured or] the observance of the festas is enforced in Rome. I have 
applauded, according to the views of those by whom they} seen a printed proclamation which was circulated on the 
are judged. This, however, I will observe, that their} pope’s return, inculcating, in the strongest terms, this 
fidelity to their banished and degraded master, through] duty, so long comparatively neglected, of doing nothing 
exile, poverty, and imprisonment, when no hope of the|/on these holidays; and denouncing heavy penalties 
re-establishment of his power could actuate them, has} against the disobedient. Idleness, this paramount obli- 
something in it of sincerity and disinterestedness, that} gation, thus enjoined by the religion and laws, is, besides, 
would seem to place the reality of these qualities above] too consonant to the disposition of the people to be dis- 
suspicion,—cven although their possessors are friars. | obeyed; and accordingly, there are upwards of seventy 

; festas in the year, besides the hebdomadal one of Sunday, 
in which the sin of being guilty of any useful employ- 
LETTER XL. ment, or, indeed, any employment at all, is cautiously 
avoided by the Romans. The manner in which these 

8 gallate tiramanmnttiiaantienconcci * ine epi is, indeed, highly characteristic of the 

Sunday. people. 

We were present to-day at one of the most ridiculous} After mass, the lower orders throng the streets in a 
scenes I ever witnessed, even in this country. It was] state of complete apathetic vacuity of mind, and bodily 
8. Anthony’s Blessing of the Horses, which began onjinertion. You see the strange spectacle of a crowd at 
that saint’s day, and I understand lasts for a week ; but} rest, content with the delight of listless indolence, and 
as this was a festone, I rather imagine we saw it in its] seeming to feel that exertion is positive evil—they neither 

ll glory. We drove to the church of the saint, near] talk, walk, act, think, sing, dance, nor play. With a loose 

ta Maria Maggiore, and could scarcely make our|coat or cloak, folded round them, they stand lounging 
way through the streets, from the multitude of horses,| about, basking in the sun, or lie doggishly on the ground 
mules, asses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, which|—solitary, though in a crowd,—and grave, though with- 
Were journeying along the place of benediction ; their} out thought. ? 
heads, tails, and necks, decorated with bits of coloured] I have seen the Tuscan peasants dance merrily to the 
ribbon and other finery, on this—their unconscious gala| bagpipe, and the Neapolitan Lazzaroni sing at evening to 
day. The saint’s benediction, though nominally confined] “ the light guitar,” or dance in rags on the pavement of 
to horses, is equally efficacious, and equally bestowed] the Chiaja. I have heard that child of pleasure, the 
Upon all quadrupeds; and I believe there is scarcely a] happy Venitian, forgetful of all his wrongs and sorrows, 
tute in Rome, or the neighbourhood, that has not par-| carol through the soft summer night the melodies that 
Ucipated in it. endear to him his amphibious country; but I have rarely 

An immense crowd were assembled in the wide open] seen the Roman populace do any thing. 


—_>—— 








a desirable retreat. Its long corridors, and spa-|space in front of the church, and from the number of 
partments, are clean, light, and cheerful, and it} beasts and men, it looked exactly like a cattle fair. At 
the door stood the blessing priest, dressed in his robes, 

here is nothing worth notice in the church of this| and wielding a brush in his hand, which he continually 
convent, excepting that you are shown the very spot or dipped into a huge bucket of holy water, that stood near 
the martyrdom of St.John and St. Paul, who were not} him, and spirted at the animals as they came up, in un- 
the apostles—only saints of thatname. Lorenzo di Me-} remitting succession, taking off his little skull cap, and 
muttering every time,——“ Per interccssionem beati Anto- 

their fate, which was acted at Florence with all the mag-| nii Abatis heec animalia liberantur a malis in nomine 


The poor priest had such hard work in blessing, that 
gantia for being Christians, and beheaded by Julian the} he was quite exhausted and panting, and his round face 
looked fiery red with his exertions. The rider, or driver 

by a certain St. Mercury, who got out of his grave on| of the creature, always gave some piece of money, larger 
rpose to kill that emperor in a battle. ‘These two} or smaller, in proportion to his means or generosity, and 
murders are the only incidents of the piece, which ends} received an engraving of the saint, and a little metallic 


Several well-dressed people, in very handsome equi- 
The monks had never heard of this drama, but seemed] pages, attended with out-riders in splendid liveries, drove 
when I mentioned it, though they did by no] up whiie we were there, and sat uncovered till the bene- 

means agree to my proposal of having it enacted in hon-| diction was given. Then having paid what they thought 


y One adventure happened, which afforded us some 

The gardens of this convent, which hang on the sum-} amusement. A countryman having gota blessing on 
mit of the Coelian Hill, amidst a dark grove of cypress,| his beast, putting his whole trust in its power, set off 
‘command one of the most striking prospects which even} from the church-door ata grand gallop, and had scarcely 
Rome can boast,—of the mighty Coliseum in the plain} cleared a hundred yards, before the ungainly animal 
below,—the triumphal archcs,—and the mouldering pa-| tumbled down with him, and over its head he rolled into 
lace of the Ceesars, which crown the dark summit of the} the dirt. He soon got up, however, and shook himself, 


Dancing publicly on Sundays is not, indeed, allowed 
at Rome, any more than plays or operas; but there are 
many festas when they might dance and do not; nor do 
they resort to music, or any sort of amusement or occu- 
pation for pleasure. 

The only active diversion of the common people here, 
is one I scarcely know how to “ name to ears polite.” It 
is a sort of chase—a hunting of heads—not for ideas, but 
for things much more tangible and abundant. You see 
them eagerly engaged in this pursuit, on a Sunday, or 
festa, sitting at their doors, or windows, or in the open 
streets; often three, one above another; the middle one 
at once hurting and hunted. I remember the Portu- 
guese, even those of the higher orders, used to follow the 
same sport. 

The middle classes dawdle about the streets, or the 
promenade on the Trinita d’ Monti, in a dull torpified 
sort of state, not seeming to snail along with any sensa- 
tion of hope or enjoyment, but because they cannot tell 
what else to do with themselves. 

The women of this shop-keeper class are sometimes 
dressed most ludicrously fine ; satin gowns of all colours, 
and often white, trailing about the dirty streets, and thin 
pink, or yellow slippers, sticking fast in the mud; their 
necks, and often their heads bare. The ladies of Rome, 
and indeed throughout Italy, (by ladics I mean exclu- 
sively the nobility,) never walk, never ride on horseback, 
and never move but in a carriage.. Indeed, the men 
rarely walk, and still more rarely ride. The only time 
I ever remember seeing a Roman nobleman on horse- 
back, he tumbled off. 

The country around Rome, perhaps, abounds more in 
game, than any other part of the civilised world, yet no 
Roman is ever seen to engage in any description of field- 
sports. Many of the English gentlemen have gone from 
hence to the mountains, to chase the wild boar; but the 
Romans never hunt now. The days when even the dis- 
tant echoes of the lake of Bolsena rang with the horns 
of Leo X., and his jovial cardinals, are indeed gone by; 
and though such diversions may not be very becoming in 
a pope, they are very proper for a prince. 

But the Roman nobility hunt not, shoot not, read not, 
write not, think not——What then do they do? 


“ Why, through the dull unvaricd round of life, 
They keep the joyless tenor of their way.” 


Sunk in indolence, they perhaps dawdle through the fore- 
noon with their Dama, like duteous Cavelieri Serventi ; 
and in the afternoon, daily do these unfortunates meander 
up and down the Corso in their carriages, for two mortal 
hours, just before dark, when the evening is falling cold 
and gloomy. There is some sense in this in summer, 
but none, that I can discover, in the dead of winter. I 
have often seen young Italian noblemen performing this 
@ewager-like airing, shut up alone in a coach. On festas, 
not only all the nobles who have, but all the bourgeois 
who can hire carriages for the occasion, drive up and 
down the Corso at this fashionable hour, dressed, of 
course, as fine as they can make themselves; for the 
sole diversion must consist in seeing and being seen,— 
in furtherance of which laudable end, they generally ap- 
pear in open carriages, in defiance of the cold winter 
Tramontane,* and wear their heads and necks unco- 
vered: often when I have been shivering in my furs, I 
have seen the Roman belles at night-fall sitting motion- 
less, exposed to the cutting blast, in this open drawing- 
room costume. A drawing-room costume, however, here 
it is not ; for, in the evening conversazione, a large bonnet 
is the usual head dress, and it often appears with an ex- 
posed neck. In general, however, it is only in the grand 
Accademias of music or dancing, which are equivalent 
to our private balls and concerts, that the style of evening 
dress to which we are habitually used in England, is 
seen. But these grand entertainments are rare, and even 
the humbler conversazionce is far from common; so that 
in a town where there is no theatre, or place of public 
amusement, except during the carnival, and where dinner 
and supper parties are unknown, nothing can be con- 
ceived more unsocial, or more gloomily domestic, than 
the habits of the nobility of Rome. 

It is most certain, that before the spoliations and heavy 
contributions, arbitrarily levied upon them by the French, 
by which numbers of ancient families were reduced to 
complete beggary, and almost all to comparative indi- 
gence; their lives were much gayer, and their inter- 
course, both with each other and with strangers, much 
more frequent and unconstrained. To this, not only the 








* The northwest wind, which blows, as its name im- 
plies, from the Alps. It is the mitigated Bize of Swit- 
zerland. 
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Romans themselves, but many of our own English 
friends, who have been at Rome, at different periods, (from 
fourteen to thirty years back,) and are now revisiting it, 
bear witness. It certainly seems strange, that even po- 
verty should put an end to society that costs nothing; for 
in the few Roman conversazione that still remain, (the 
wrecks of happier days,) no refreshment whatever, not 
even a glass of eau sucrée, is ever offered. But the pomp 
of long trains of liveried menials,—without which the 
proud Roman will not open his house,--few can boast, 
and many have no houses to open. Their palaces are 
Iet to strangers, converted into shops or caffés, half shut 
up, or wholly abandoned. In general, the poor duke, 
count, or marquis,—the poorest denizen of his own pa- 
lace, inhabits some mean a@ppartemento in the attics, 
among obscurity, dirt, pride, penury, and wretchedness. 

Even among those noble families, whose once princely 
revenues, however diminished, are still very considerable, 
not even the outward semblance of cordiality, or the hol- 
lowness of the courtesies of polished life, seems to exist ; 
but cold repulsive distrust and dislike are openly mani- 
fested. 

Ancient feuds and jealousies seem to have abated 
nothing of their bitterness; and in the recent changes 
and revo}ations, new ones have been engendered. Real 
or imaginary wrongs, political differences, private pique 
and quarrels, envy, jealousy, and suspicion, have com- 
bined to alienate these few from each other. 

Almost the only Roman house now which is regularly 
open for a conversazione, in the old style, and to which 
all who have been introduced have a general invitation, 
is that of the Duchessa di F » a woman of consi- 
derable spirit and talent, who is wise enough not to forego 
the pleasures of society, because she has lost those of 
opulence. She receives company on the evenings of the 
two ordinary weekly festa, Sunday and Thursday. Thurs- 
day, being before these two days of mortification, Fri- 
day and Saturday, is considered a festina; but Sunday, 
being after them, is a grand festa. 


This lady contrives to make her parties tolerably 
pleasant, without music, dancing, cards, books, prints, 
amusements, or refreshments of any sort. It is literally 
a conversazione ; for there is nothing else to be had, and 
not always even that. Whether it is from the perversity of 
human nature, that people are always less inclined to 
what they are obliged to do, or not, I cannot say, but 
sometimes the conversation languishes, and I have serious 
apprehensions that we shall all begin to yawn in each 
other’s faces. One advantage is, that one need never 
stay above ten minutes, if it should wear this dull aspect, 
but drive off in search of something better.. Few Ro- 
mans are to be seen at these parties, but all the ambas- 
sadors and distinguished foreigners of all countries. O 
late there has been rather too great an intermixture o 
English. 

Torlonia, now the Duke Torlonia, the banker, has a 
weekly party, something like an English rout; and music 
and gambling are there the amusements. 

Twice a-week, the fashionable world lounge through 
Count B *s, the French ambassador’s rooms. ‘There 
is a gaming table for those who like to play, and ices 
for those who like to eat, and scandal for those who like 
to talk. But the best parties in Rome are given by a 
lady whose learning and talents would place her in the 
first class in any eountry, and who perhaps, in habits 
and character, is more Italian than British. I mean the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The mass of English visiters give to the English such 
parties at Rome as they would give in London, only on 
a smaller, duller, meaner scale. At these there are few 
foreigners, excepting a certain cardinal, who goes every 
where, and is a great flirt of the young English ladies, 
and perhaps some half dozen of different nations besides. 

Occasionally, the Austrian, Neapolitan, Portuguese, 
and French ambassadors, open their houses for a grand 
ricevimento, or accademia of music, or dancing, and these 
are attended by many of the Roman nobles and cardi- 
nals. But at the first sound of the dance, the red-legged 
race must vanish, like evil spirits at the crowing of the 
cock. One great cause of the stagnation of society in 








its head. A court which has its fétes in the church, in- 
stead of the drawing-room, can be no promoter of gaiety ; 
and the princely priests, who form its numbers, can now 
give no entertainments, because they can reccive no 
ladies. 
society is wanting. 

1 have, however, spent many delightful hours in the 
select circles of those who neither derive their considera- 


dians,—the inclinations of the parties thus disposed of, 


that they are betrothed in infancy ; and sometimes the 
whole treaty is concluded without their even meeting. I 
know an instance in which the sposa was introduced to 
her future lord and master, for the first time, the day be- 
fore the nuptial ceremeny took place. i 
young people, dependent upon the will of their parents, 
Rome, is evidently the want of the lead, and impulse of|who are thus tied together for life. A young nobleman 
of my acquaintance, completely his own master, and pos- 
sessed of a reasonable share of sense, and abundance of 
self-will about other things, lately passively took a woman 
whom his friends singled out for him as a suitable match, 
Besides, where ladies do not reign, the spirit of] never dreaming of choosing for himself. 


a rare occurrence. Both sexes generally marry without 
love, and love without marrying. With such unions, it 
is evident there cannot be much domestic happiness. 


seen any English face except my own. I speak of Ro- 
man families as well as foreigners. 
Lucian Bonaparte receives, in the evening, in his own 
family circle, without form, a select few, who have been 
particularly presented to him; and those who have once 
felt the charm of that chosen society, will not easily re- 
linquish it. His: sister, the Princess Paulina Borghese, 
sees only her particular friends; and it is easier, and 
perhaps more generally desirable to gentlemen than 
ladies, to be included among them. 
Rome, from its peculiar attractions, must always be 
the chosen resort of the most enlightened strangers, as 
it is the permanent residence of many men of the first 
genius of the age. It therefore possesses, to a certain 
degree, some of the best elements of society ; and yet it 
must be owned, that neither Rome, nor any part of Italy, 
can boast the splendour and brilliancy of the first circles 
of London, or even of Paris. The tone of fashion, for- 
tune, high-bred ease, and polished gaiety, is wanting. 
The framing of the picture is not good. : 
A traveller always exposes himself to suspicion, who 
censures the society of the country which he visits. Even 
by his own countrymen he is thought an illiberal and 
prejudiced——or, at best, an incompetent judge. Whereas, 
he who praises, obtains at an easy rate, a reputation for 
candour, liberality, and discernment. Fully sensible of 
this, and of the invidious nature of the office I am under- 
taking, I still must, if I am to speak at all, speak what 
I think. We naturally, wherever we go, compare the 
state of society and manners to those of our own coun- 
try, and that comparison, I must say, tends much to the 
disadvantage of Italy. 
From the false inferences and egregious misconcep- 
tions into which many enlightened foreigners have fallen 
in judging of English manners, I feel considerable dif- 
fidence in censuring those of other countries; but pro- 
longed experience, and, I think, impartial observation, 
have only shown me, in more glaring colours, the general 
corruption of manners, and contempt of moral duties, 
which reign in tiis country. I have endeavoured to di- 
vest myself of my English prejudices, but there are some 
no Englishwoman can wish to get rid of. Accustomed, 
from our earliest infancy, to all the refinements of social 
life, to delicacy of: sentiment, propriety of conduct, and 
a high sense of moral rectitude, their violation shocks 
our habits, our principles, and even our taste. It seems 
to me, that the low standard of morals here degrades 
manners also. 
In the manners and habits, in the very air of the Ita- 
lian ladies, there is a want of elegance and delicacy. A 
certain grossness and vulgarity of mind seems to adhere 
to them in all they do and say. They encourage liber- 
ties of speech, which would offend and disgust our coun- 
try-women ; and the strain of uniform gallantry, hyper- 
bolical flattery, and unadulterated nonsense of the worst 
description, in which the men usually address them, and 
which they seem to like and expect, is a very decisive 
proof of the difference between the female character here 
and in England. Until a very decided change take place 
in that of the Italian women, there can be no improve- 
ment in the society at large; and I look upon the sys- 
tem of cavalicri serventi to be“destructive of the morals, 
the usefulness, and the respectability of the female cha- 
tacter. 
It is true, that it is considered necessary here, if a 
lady visit at all, that she should be attended by her cava- 
liere servente ; and if her husband should escort her, she 
would inevitably be laughed at,--but who are the im- 
posers of this uecessity, and who the raisers of the 
laugh? It is the ladies themselves. The cause of this 
vile system may be easily found in the still more odious 
one, of marriages being made an affair of perfect con- 
venience, a bargain transacted by the parents or guar- 


rarely, if ever, being consulted. It sometimes happens, 


Nor is it only 


A man may fall in love, and marry in Italy, but it is 








tion from rank nor fortune; and where I have rarely 


————== 
The Jady, sooner or later, looks out for a cavaliere g 
vente. This privilege, indeed, is not, as has been pistenl 
ed, stipulated in the marriage-contract, for that would be 
quite unnecessary,~-no husband ever dreams of Opposin 
this just right; and if he did, he would be exposed ¢ 
universal derision. In general, he seems quite reconciled 
to it, and the lady, the cavaliere, and the husband, har- 
moniously form what a witty friend of mine once called 
an equilatero triangolo, The only thing that surprises 
me in Italy is, that there ever should be such a thin as 
a husband at all. Such things are, however, and the 
poor man often consoles himself by choosing a lady to 
his own taste, and becoming the cavaliere S8ervente of 
some other man’s wife; or, disliking the shackles of this 
servitude, he amuses himself with more general gallant: 
ry, or more varied intrigues. Indeed, if the husband's 
lot be hard, that of the cavaliere servente is harder stil}, 
How the Italian ladies get any man to submit to it, is tg 
me incomprehensible. I am certain no Englishman 
could be made into one for a single week, by any art or 
contrivance. These unfortuate creatures must submit tp 
all their mistress’s humours, and obey all her commands, 
run up and down wherever she directs them, tie her shoe, 
carry her lap-dog or pocket-handkerchief, flirt her fap 
and flatter her vanity: be constant in their attendance 
on her morning toilet, her evening airing, and her nightly 
opera. Sometimes one lady has two or three of these 
poor animals, whom she distinguishes by different de. 
grees of favour, but in general one is the stated allow. 
ance ; and constancy to her cavaliere is considered highly 
praiseworthy, though fidelity to her husband is only 
laughed at. I am serious in asserting that it is laughed 
at,—I mean, that a woman who has no cavaliere ger. 
vente at all, and makes her husband her companion and 
protector, is despised and ridiculed by all her female ac. 
quaintance. 

I am, however, far from intending to insinuate that 
the connection between a lady and her cavaliere servente 
is always, or even generally, of a criminal nature. But 
I will say, that nobody can prove that it is innocent. We 
may charitably believe that she is virtuous; but we cap. 
not feel the same certainty of the purity of her character, 
as we do of that of an Englishwoman, who has no such 
connection. The fair Italian admits him at all hours, 
constantly associates with him, exacts unremitting atten. 


tion from him, and lays herself under daily, and’ often’ 


pecuniary, obligations to him. She may be innocent; 
but we also feel it is possible she may not. Yet, grant. 
ing the connection to be purely Platonic, is it likely tobe 
conducive to domestic happiness, or female respectability, 
that a woman should allow her time, thoughts, and affee. 
tions, to be more devoted to her lover than her husband; 
that she should take more pains to please him, and live 
more in his socicty? Or granting him not to be her 
lover, but only her friend, is it desirable that she should 
have a better and dearer friend than her husband? I 
will not say that the system of cavalieri serventi is uni- 
versal. There is no rule without exceptions. But after 
a two years’ residence in Italy, and a very general ac. 


quaintance among the Italians, I have known few with. 
out them; except brides, who as yet have not chosen 


them, or aged ladies, who have lost them. In the past, 
present, or future tense, cavalieri serventi are common to 
them all. 


But whatever may be our opinion of the nature of this 


connection, and of the virtue of the fair Italians; that of 
their own countrymen, as well as of all the foreigners of 
all nations whom I have heard speak of them, is unde. 
viating as to their general frailty. Indeed, to do them 
justice, the very pretence of virtue is often wanting. 
Such is the general toleration of vice, that no extremes 
of licentiousness, however open,—-no amours, however 
numerous or notorious, even in this country, exclude 
a woman from the society in which her rank entitles her 
to move. 


In the other sex it is the same. The most dishonour- 


able and contemptible conduct a man can be guilty of, 
will not banish him from his place in society. The cous- 
tenance thus given to unblushing profligacy, and the in- 
difference, perhaps the sneers, with which virtue is Ie 
ceived, are one of the most painful convincing proofs 
the depraved state of morals. 


The Italian noblemen, for the most part, are ill-edu- 


cated, ignorant, and illiterate. I could give some curious 
proofs of this, but I will content myself with mention- 
ing one, which I witnessed the other night at the oper, 
when half a dozen dukes, marquises, and counts, from 
different parts of Italy, who were in the box with 05 
began disputing whether Peru, which happened to be 
the scene of the piece, was in the East Indies, in Africa, 
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_or, as one of them, for a wonder, was inclined to think 
_in America! ; 

It is not, however, so much their want of knowledge, 
as their want of principle, that renders them despicable. 
No ennobling pursuit, no honourable end of existence, 

ives its useful stimulus to their lives, or energy, dignity, 
and consistency to their characters. In ittle things as 
well as great, their conduct is mean. At a select ball, 

iven by the King of Naples in the royal palace, I re- 
member secing numbers of the principal Neapolitan no- 
bility, who made it their sole occupation to stand beside 
the tables of refreshments, and pocket the cakes and 
sweetmeats by large handfuls, as fast as the servants 
brought them. ‘Their dresses, for it was a fancy dress 
pall, seemed tu be composed of large sacks, from the 
quantity which they contained. : 

In Sicily, at the British mess table, some friends of 
ours were eye witnesses to the fact of the silver spoons 
being pocketed by two Sicilian noblemen, who dined 
there by invitation, and this circumstance happened more 
than once. . ' 

I might easily multiply instances, but I will only add, 
that,in two cases which came under my own knowledge 
at Naples, two noblemen of the first consideration there, 
cheated two English friends of ours, to whom they had 
let a part of their houses, in the most dishonourable man- 
ner. One of them, after letting his rooms, by a written 

ment, on the same terms as those on which the 
eceding occupier had had them, pledged his solemn 
word of honour that he had received from him a much 
higher price than, on investigation, it was proved to be; 
and the other, with whom the agreement was verbal, re- 
peatedly sent back the proffered monthly payments, ex- 
pressing a wish to receive it all when our friend quitted 
his house; at which time he demanded double the stipu- 
lated sum, and confirmed his assertion on oath! Any 
thing may be proved at Naples, for witnesses regularly 
attend the courts to be hired to swear to any fact; and 
our friend was obliged to pay this iniquitous demand. 

Another Italian nobleman swindled one of our coun- 
trymen out of a large sum of money, in a still more 
dishonourable way; and though, notwithstanding the 
frequent instances I have seen of them, I would still 
hope that such instances and such characters are not 
common, yet the fact of these men, and such as these, 
being received into society, is a proof of that extreme 
laxity of morals, that want of high feelings of honour, 
and that lamentable toleration of vice, which I have al- 
ready noticed. In England, after such conduct, would 
mei? be received into society at all, or, indeed, could 
England produce men of birth and family capable of 
such conduct ? 

I know some Italian noblemen, however, incapable of 
a dishonourable action, and perfect gentlemen, both in 
manners and mind; but I know very few who are not 
frivolous and dissipated, to the neglect of private duties 
and moral restraints. 

One great defect in the constitution of society on the 
continent, is the want of the order of commons, that 
middle rank which links together by insensible grada- 
tions the high and the low, and diffuses propriety, culti- 
vation, and honourable ambition through all. From the 
want of this, the privilege of nobility is tenaciously pre- 
served, and injudiciously extended. Every son of a 
count is also a count, and all his son’s sons are counts 
also. These nobles follow no plebeian profession ; the 
church and the army alone are open to them; there is 
no navy ; commerce, the source of the modern greatness 
of Italy, is extinct, or, at least, what remains is generally 
carried on by foreigners, never by native nobles. Bankers 


sometimes become noblemen, but noblemen seldom be- |: 


come bankers. Still, the bankers in Italy are generally 
elevated a degree ubove the bourgeois,—not, however, in 
morals. They are quite as ready to cheat, both in a 
large and small way, as any class of Italians; not only 
in the rates of exchange, &c., but in the very postage of 
your letters. There are more foreign than Italian bank- 
Ing-houses in Italy, but the same remark, I am sorry to 
say, applies in a greater or less degree to all with whom 
either myself or any of my friends have had ~~ dealings. 
Medicine is not considered the profession of a gentle- 
man, and is most injudiciously despised; for common 
Sense would surely dictate that to those to whom we 
entrust our life and health, we should give every advan- 
tage of education, character, and respectability; and not 
choose for such an office, men of low birth, limited means, 
and dubious reputation. In small towns, the physician is 
n by the corporation, from whom he receives a small 
salary, and his patients pay him nothing; though it is 
customary to send him a small annual present. If dis- 
contented with their own, they are at full liberty to have 


the physician of any neighbouring town, whom then 
they must remunerate; and as there is a hope of such 
employments, and of being chosen to fill a more lucra- 
tive situation, or condolta, as it is called, the spur of in- 
terest is not wanting. In capitals, of course, every 
practitioner sets up for himself, and all have a train of 
young pupils, who, like Gil Blas and Doctor Sangrado, 
are taught to kill according to their master’s receipt; 
and in due season these ‘I'yros are generally elected 
physicians to country places,—or go in condotta, as they 
call it,—unless they choose to-remain in the metropolis. 
I do not mean to say that there are not men of great 
medical skill and science in Italy, but—I speak from 
the information of better judges than myself,—the gene- 
ral standard is far below that of England, nor is the pro- 
fession at all pursued by the first classes. 

Law is much more respected, and consequently more 
respectable, than medicine. Every small town always 
elects its podesta, who is changed triennially, lest he 
should imbibe partialities. 

Thus debarred by custom from useful and respectable 
professions, the younger sons, and the whole numerous 
race of poor nobles in Italy, have often recourse for sub- 
sistence to a state of the most humiliating servility and 
dependence,—to fawning, flattery, and cavalieri serventi- 
ship,—-and to arts and employments, I am afraid, even 
worse than these. 

There is a lamentable want of true dignity and of pro- 
per pride among the Italian nubles. They will not prac- 
tise useful employments; but too often stoop to base 
actions. Counts, in full dress, often come to you a-beg- 
ging; and marchesas, with lace veils and splendid neck- 
laces, will thankfully accept half-a-crown. A woman, 
dressed very expensively, begged of us the other day in 
the streets, and we have had several visits from men of 
rank, soliciting charity. It may be said of them, that 
“they cannot dig, but to beg they are not ashamed.” 

Generally speaking, the fair Italians are certainly not 
women of cultivated minds, or fine accomplishments. 
They are occupied with pursuits of the most puerile vani- 
ty; they carry their passion for dress to the most ruinous 
extravagance, and are victims of languor, indolence, and 
ennui. The Neapolitan ladies are more addicted to 
gambling than the Romans, though there are some here 
entirely given up to it, and on whose countenances I 
read, at the nightly faro’table, the deadly passion of their 
souls. 

The Italian ladies scarcely ever nurse their children, 
or attend to their education. The boys are instructed at 
home by some domestic chaplain, or placed in public se- 
minaries. ‘lhe girls are brought up at home ; but under 
no proper governesses; their mothers are seldom qualified, 
and still more rarely disposed, to fulfil the office ; or they 
are educated in convents by nuns, who are too often ig- 
norant, prejudiced, and bigoted, and, perhaps, less fitted 
for the important task of forming the female character, 
than any other class of women: They escape from this 
gloomy prison to the world, without having formed a taste 
for any rationul pursuits or domestic pleasures; are mar- 
ried to some man chosen for them by their parents, and 
to whom they must consequently be indifferent ;——and 
what better can be expected from them ? 

The exclusion of young unmarried women from socie- 
ty in this country, deprives it of one of its greatest charms. 
1 am ready, indeed, to own, that too many young ladies, 
just come oul, weigh at times somewhat heavily on a par- 


understand the variety, and interest, and animation they 
give to it! 


tremely ignorant, there are certainly many very learned 


both in past and present times, been filled by female pro- 
fessors. Signora Tambroni, late Professor of Greek, in 
the University of Bologna, only died within these few 
months, though she retired from her situation a few 
years ago; nor was she less remarkable for her piety and 
excellence, than for her uncommon attainments. 


without control. 








their books, or repeating their own compositions; and 
their houses are generally infested with a herd of male 
scribblers, who make large demands on the patience and 
applause of their auditors, by reading or recitirfg their 
various works in verse or prose, and be-praise each other, 
that they may be praised themselves. 

I have spoken, somewhat too much at length, perhaps, 
on the character of the higher classes; and | am sorry 
I cannot say much for the morals of the middle and lower 
ranks, among whom truth, honesty, and industry, are 
rare and little prized. ‘They will cheat if they can, and 
they sometimes take more pains to accomplish this, than 
would have enabled them to gain far more by fair deal- 
ing. When detected in falsehood and imposition, they 
show a wonderful degree of coolness and carelessness. I 
have met with honest and excellent Italians in all ranks; 
but I must say, knavery, meanness, and profligacy, are 
far more common. 

Their indolence, however, is, to an Englishman, the 
most extraordinary feature of their character. I have 
frequently, in asking for goods at a shop in Rome, been 
answered with a drawling “non c’e,” even when I saw 
them before my eyes; and once was actually told they 
were too high to reach! Nay, a shoemaker, after getting 
through the labour of taking my measure, resigned my 
future custom, rather than send the shoes home at the 
distance of two streets. Another, three months ago, agreed 
to make me two pair, and still continues to promise them 
“next week.” 

The women of these classes are indolent, useless, and 
vain. They never seem employed about domestic cares; 
in fact, the small matter of cleaning, which is bestowed 
upon a house, is generally done by men. It is they who 
make the beds, and dust out the rooms. They cook ; 
they milk ; and sometimes even make gowns. I never 
shall forget my astonishment at Naples, on sending for a 
dress-maker, when a man appeared; but he professed his 
capacity for his undertaking. I was in haste, and he sat 
down in company with my maid, and finished me a very 
superb ball-dress before night. 

In, Rome, however, I think the dress-makers, and all 
the washer-women, are of the female gender. But the 
Romun females are really generally a useless indolent set. 
Slovenly and dirty in their persons and dress at home, and 
tawdrily fine when they goabroad. ‘Their virtue, I fear, 
cannot be much boasted of, and, like their superiors, few 
of them are without their lovers and their intrigues. I 
know the handsome wi‘e of a substantial shop-keeper, 
who, with the consent of her husband, has been the mis- 
tress of three successive noblemen, Italian and foreign, 
and lived with them. ~The last sent her back in disgrace, 
on discovering, that even in his house, she had contrived 
to receive her own favoured lover. The husband took 
her back, and they are now living together. 

Another tradesman makes over his wife at this mo- 
ment to a nobleman, for a certain annual compensation, 
and yet these men do not seem to be despised for it. 
These facts I know to be true, beyond the possibility of 
doubt ; and in spite of their grossness, I mention them, 
because you cannot otherwise conceive the state of morals 
in this country. 

The celibacy of the clergy is another cause of the want 
of virtue among the women; for, by the perverse and un- 
natural institutions of the church, those who ought to be 
the guardians, are too often in secret the corrupters of 
morals. ‘They thus strike at the root and bond of all mo- 


ty in our own country; but conceive what a blank the} rality; for the virtue of a community will always be found 
absence of the whole would make, and you will better] to be in proportion to the chastity of the women. 


But I began about the blessing of the horses, and I have 
been led, I know not how, into a long disquisition on the 


Though the fair sex in this country are generally ex-| morals and manners of the Italians. 


Much more might be said upon them, but the subject 


women in Italy ; so learned, that here, where there is no] is not particularly pleasant, where we find so much to 
literary salic law, the chairs in the universities have often,} censure, and so little to approve. 


ae sare 
LETTER XLI. 
THE CARNIVAL. 

The Romans, in throwing off the shackles of moral re- 


straint, do not seem to have gained much gaiety or plea- 
With a few bright exceptions, however, it unfortunate-| sure by their release. Nothing is more striking to a 
ly happens that the class of literary women in Italy, are} stranger than the sombre air which marks every counte- 
too violently literary. The blues ave too deep a blue.| nance, from the lowest to the highest, in Rome. The 
They are either wholly unlearned, or overpoweringly | faces even of the young are rarely lighted up with smiles; 
learned. A taste for literature is not generally diffused] a Jaugh is seldom heard, and amerry countenance strikes 
and intermingled with other pursuits and pleasures, as in] us with amazement, from its novelty. Rome looks like 
England; it is confined to a few, and reigns in them|a city whose inhabitants have passed through the cave of 
Neither does the love of letters ex-|'Trophonius. Yet, will it be believed that this serious, 
clude the love of adulation. Their vanity is of a different] this unsmiling people, rush into the sports of the carnival 
cast; but not less insatiable than that of the other fair| with a passionate eagerness far surpassing all the rest of 
Italians. ‘They entertain you too much with talking of|the Italians? They are madly fond of this catholic sa- 
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turnalia; and, by a strange annual metamorphosis, from 
the most grave and solemn, suddenly become the most 
wild and extravagant people in the creation. It seems as if 
some sudden delirium had seized them. All ranks, classes, 
ages, and sexes,—under the same intoxication of spirits, 
parade the streets. ‘The poor starve; work, pawn, beg, 
borrow, steal,—do any thing to procure a mask and a 
dress; and when the bell of the capitol, after mid-day, 
gives license to the reign of folly to commence, the most 
ridiculous figures issue forth,—wild for their favourite 
diversion. Characters they can scarcely be called,——since 
there is no attempt at supporting, or even looking them, 
—either in the corso in the morning, or the festino (the 
masked ball) in the evening. Their only aim is to dress 
themselves, and “to fool it to the top of their bent,” and 
they do both to admiration. They assume rich, pictu- 
resque, grotesque, or buffoon costumes, according as it is 
their object to excite admiration, laughter, or love. They 
may assume any disguise but what is connected with re- 
ligion or government. ‘They may neither be cardinals, 
priests, nuns, pilgrims, hermits, friars, magistrates, or 
ministers. In general, the motley multitude is made up 
of indescribable monsters; but punch and ‘harlequin 
abound. Pantaloon isa prime favourite. The doctor of 
Bologna is a great man; and Pagliataccio, a sort of clown 
or fool, dressed all in white, even to the mask, is the most 
popular of all. Turks, Jews, bakers, cooks, and came- 
riere, ate common. The female costumes of the Italian 
peasantry,—especially of the vicinity,—‘mitated in gay 
spangled materials, are the favourite dresses of the young 
women. Some, however, go as Jewesses, because then 
they may accost whom they please, without any breach 
of decorum. Many, of both sexes, are dressed entirely in 
white, even to the masks, with shepherd’s hats; many in 
black dominos, their heads covered with a black silk hood, 
which is a complete disguise; and many,—perhaps the 
majority,—wear no mask at all, but appear in gay dresses. 
The proportion of masks, here, however, is far greater 
than at Naples. When a carriage contains masks, the 
servants, and sometimes the horses, are often masked also, 
and the coachman generally appears in the shape of an 
old woman. 

The carnival is just terminated, and we found it as 
amusing here as it was stupid last year at Naples and 
Florence. Even Venice, I hear, has lost her ancient pre- 
eminence in its diversions; nor is it wonderful that, pin- 
ing as she is under a mortal atrophy, she should want 
the spirit for gaiety now. Rome is the place in which it 
is now seen to the greatest perfection; and for a day or 
two it is really an amusing scene. 

The carnival, properly speaking, begins after Christ- 
mas-day, and ends with the commencement of Lent, and 
during that period the opera and theatres are licensed; 
but it is only during the last eight days,—allowing for 
the intervening Fridays and Sunday,—that masking is 
allowed in the streets. The corso is the scene of this cu- 
rious revelry: The windows and balconies are hung with 
rich draperies, and filled with gaily-dressed spectators. 
The little raised trottoirs by the side, are set out with 
chairs, which are let, and occupied by rows of masks. 
The street is, beside, crowded with pedestrians, masked 
and unmasked ; and two rows of carriages, close behind 
each other, make a continual promenade. Notwithstand- 
ing the crowd, the narrowness of the street, and the mul- 
titude of foot-passengers intermixed with the carriages, 
no accident ever happens; and though a few of the horse- 
guards are stationed at intervals to preserve order, and 
prevent the carriages from leaving their line, I never saw 
any occasion for their interference. 

Both the masked and unmasked carry on the war by 
pelting each other with large handfuls of what ought to 
be comfits; but these being too costly to be used in such 
profusion, they are actually nothing more than pozzolana 
covered with plaister, and manufactured for the purpose, 
under the name of con/fiti de’ gesso—(plaister.) ‘This coat- 
ing flies off into lime-dust, and completely whitens the 
figures of the combatants; but its pungency sometimes 
does mischief to the eyes, though otherwise it is quite 
harmless. 

Strangers scldom attack you, but those who know you 
as seldom let you escape; and we, being unmasked, and 
in an open carriage, were generally most unmercifully 
pelted by masked antagonists. We took care to return 
the compliment with interest,—abundance of this mate- 
rial, which may be called the wit of the masquerade, 
being on sale, so that you can never be at a Joss for a re- 
partee. 

Sometimes, indeed, we were assailed by an unexpected 
volley from some passing pedestrian mask, on whom we 
could, at the time, inflict no retaliation; but we never 


when the course of the promenade brought him again 
within our reach. ; 

It often happens, in the many stops of the carriages, 
that two in the opposite lines begin the assault, and quan- 
tities of ammunition being poured in, a furious pitched 
battle is carried on, until the cavaicade being put in mo- 
tion again, separates the combatants. We sometimes 
received a discharge of real comfits; but they came “ like 
angel visits, few, and far between.” 

Half a dozen masks were often hanging together on 
the back of our carriage, chattering to us in all langua- 
ges; and in many of them we recognised our English or 
foreign acquaintance. But the Italians communicate 
with each other less by words than signs. It is wonder- 
ful with what rapidity and facility they can carry on this 
intercourse, at any visible distance; and they thus con- 
verse throngh the medium of the eye, not the ear. 
Whether this custom originated in that ancient jealousy 
which secluded Italian women so rigorously from socie- 
ty,—or in that inquisitorial government which still ren- 
ders freedom of speech dangerous.—I shall not enquire ; 
but it struck me, that though at all times much in use 
amongst all classes, it is still more practised during the 
carnival than at any other period. Every day of the 
masquerade the corso becomes more crowded, or more 
animated, till, on the last, the number and spirit of the 
masks,—the skirmishes of sweet-meats and lime-dust;— 
and the shouts and ecstacies of all,—surpass description. 

The whole ends by putting out the carnival. Just be- 
fore dark, all the masks appear with a lighted taper, la- 
bouring to blow out their neighbour’s candle, and keep 
in their own. I can easily believe that you cannot con- 
ceive the fun of this, unless you were in the midst of it ; 
but, ridiculous as it may appear, I assure you we laughed 
ourselves merry at this absurd scene; and that truly great 
philosopher, Mr. ‘nearly went into convulsions. I 
am told the masking during the carnival used to be far 
more splendid in former times than it now is,—that east- 
ern monarchs; followed by their Ethiopian slaves; cars of| 
victory, with laurel-crowned heroes ; Roman processions, 
and the triumph of Bacchus surrounded by Silenus and 
all his crew of drunken fauns and possessed bacchantes, 
used to parade the corso. But nothing so classically 
magnificent is now to be seen. On the last day, indeed, 
this year, one large car attracted every body’s attention : 
It was covered with tapestry, and adorned with immense 
branches of laurel, amongst which were seated eight or 
ten black dominos, or demons, who, sheltered by their 
own evergreens from the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
~— their fury mercilessly round in showers of rattling 
rail. 

Every day of the masquerade there isa race run by 
small spirited horses, without riders. Their impetuosity 
in the race, however, is not so much owing to their na- 
tural spirit, as to the agony of the goads, or balls, covered 
with sharp spikes of metal, suspended from their backs, 
which, at every motion, fall heavily upon the same spot, 
making large raw gory circles over their bodies, horrible 
to behold. Sometimes six or eight of these goads are 
beating their bleeding sides at once, and as if this were 
not torment enough, fire is likewise applied to them, so 
that the poor animal, furious under these tortures, often 
cannot be restrained by the force of eight or ten men, 
from leaping the cords which confine them at the entrance 
of the corso. At the discharge of a cannon, this barrier 
is withdrawn, and the whole competitors fly off at full 
speed. The course which is along the corso, and conse- 
quently paved, is about a mile in length, and the horses 
are stopped by a piece of cloth which is suspended across 
the street, near the Venitian palace, at the Ripresa de’ 
Barberi, so called from Barbary horses being the original 
racers. 

A little spirited English horse, never meant, however, 
for a racer, won almost all the prizes, or pallj, this year. 
They consist of a rich piece of velvet, furnished at the 
cost of the Jews, who were formerly compelled to run 
foot-races themselves, which afforded much diversion to 
the Christian populace. It often happens that some of 
the horses run aside down other streets; and once I re- 
member the people waited for the race in vain,—-the 
whole of the steeds having gone off together towards St. 
Peter’s. I was not one of the disappointed ; having pre- 
viously witnessed the races twice, | was ever afterwards 
glad to get out of the way. ‘To see these noble animals 
thus wantonly tortured and infuriated by pain, is any 
thing but a pleasing or humane spectacle, and one | most 
certainly never wish to see again. 

Priests are forbidden to join in these revels ; but who 
may be present under the inask, I suppose would puzzle 
even the pope’s infallibility to find out. Occasionally, 





—————S= 
chance. In a late carnival, the horses in a hack Ca 
riage, containing two masks, becoming restive, ran off at 
full speed, threw the coachman from his box, and hey 
stopped till they oyerturned the vehicle, near the “a 
San Angelo. Both the masks seemed to be severely hurt, 
The female, yee loudly bewailed her sufferings, Proved 
to be a noted Jady of no very fair fame; but her 
companidn, though the blood from his wounded 
trickled down his dress, resolutely held on his mask, tp, 
fused to speak, and though unable to walk, endeavoured 
to escape from the crowd that wanted to assist him, At 
length his mask was taken off by force; and he proved ty 
be a cardinal, whose name I refrain from mentioning, 

There are only three festini, or public masked 
allowed during the carnival. They are held in the Tea, 
tro Alberto, a large handsome sala, now only used for 
this purpose. ‘The stage and pit are open to the maske 
and dancing of quadrilles, &c. goes on with much deco, 
rum, though I need hardly observe, that none above to. 
turier rank ever participate in this part of the amusement, 
The price of admittance is about one shilling and six. 
pence English, and you may guess that the company jg 
not very select, when I tell you that our Italian servants 
were there. Yet nothing ever appears which could of. 
fend the most fastidious delicacy. The higher orders 
have boxes, and are generally unmasked; but, in the 
course of the night, they often walk about among the 
people, and mix with the motley crew, without ever meet. 
ing any impertinence, or unpleasant adventure. 

‘There is no attempt whatever at supporting characters, 
and none indeed are assumed. They have no idea of 
those character masks, which we consider the very es. 
sence of a masquerade. The masks are dressed whim. 
sically, grotesquely, laughably, and sometimes tastefully; 
but they are mere dresses, and they speak in a false 
squeaking tone, to perplex each other—interchange com. 
pliments, or banters, and chatter abundance of nonsense, 
-—but not in character; no doubt, a great deal of intrigue 
may go on, but nothing of it is seen, nor is there much 
time for it, for the festino begins at eight, and at twelve 
every body is turned out, and the lights extinguished, 
The only attempt at characters was made by a few Eng. 
lishmen, who supported their parts admirably, in ou 
style. One in particular, a Grub-street poet, was excel. 
lent; but’ his ballads, pinned about his hat, his elegies, 
sonnets, and odes, offered to all,—his heroic recitations, 
—his own eestacies at their beauty, and his tattered and 
beggarly attire, seriously persuaded some of the Italians, 
—to our infinite entertainment,—that he was a poor mad 
Englishman, in good earnest; and they expressed for him 
the most unfeigned compassion. 

I must end my account of the carnival with what I 
ought to have commenced it, by telling you that its 
amusements are uniformly ushered in by a public execu- 
tion. If any criminals are destined to condign punish. 
ment, they are reserved for this occasion; and I suppose 
it never happened that some head was not laid on the 
block at this festive period’ Three were guillotined this 
year. It is done with a view to restrain the people, by 
the immediate terrors of the example, from the commis- 
sion of crimes, to which the license of the season rp a 
supposed to lead. A nuinber of penitents attended these 
unhappy criminals to the scaffold, as well as the pious 
brotherhood, who make this their peculiar duty; and both 
before and after the execution, they begged alms to say 
masses for their souls, to which hundreds, even of the 
very poorest of the people, contributed their mite. These 
processions of penitents, even during the carnival, make 
at times a pious, instead of a profane masquerade. Dress. 
ed in long robes of sackcloth, girt with ropes, their heads 
and faces covered with hoods, and their eyes alone ap- 
pearing through holes cut for them, they, parade 
streets, and prostrate themselves before the altar in prayet 
that the sins committed during this lawless season may 
be forgiven. 1 am told, but cannot vouch for the fact, that 
some of the gayest and most licentious masks on the cot 
so make this preparation for the sins they intend to com 
mit, and perform subsequent penance again during Lent, 
in expiation of the score they have run up. ? 

The carnival, in its license, its mirth, and its levelling 
of rank,—nay even in its season,—bears an obvious re 
semblance to the Roman saturnalia. But it perhaps ap- 
proaches still more closely to the annual feast of Cybele, 
when, according to Livy, the richest draperies were hung 
from the windows, masquerading took place in the streets, 
and every one, disguising himself as he pleased, wal ed 
about the city in jest and buffoonery. This is precisely 
a modern carnival. 








failed to mark him as a subject for future retribution, 


however, some curious discoveries have been made by 
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LETTER XLII. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Rome, 





[came to Italy expecting to find it the land of song, 
to hear music wafted in every gale, and @very valley 
yocal agith harmony. Great has been my disappoint- 
wl ave not only heard very little good music, 
bat very little music at all. During the whole course of 
the eighteen months that have now nearly elapsed since 
[first set foot in Italy, during all my travels through 
the country, and my residence in the towns, the sound of 
music has seldom met my ear unsought. I find it, in- 
deed, a8 in all great cities, in public theatres, in crowded 
assemblies, and stately drawing-rooms ; but it is not the 

taneous “ voice of the people.” 

In their constantly recurring Festas, when the streets 
we thronged day after day with a listless loitering crowd, 
the sound of music is seldom or never heard. It dues 
not beguile those long days of idleness, nor, as among 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the Germans, is it 
resorted to after the hours of labour, to charm away their 
evening cares. Even the artisan, plying his daily task, 
and “ the spinners in the sun,” as they sit at their doors, 
twitling the slow thread on the distaff and spindle, are 
never heard singing at their work. 

The first music that saluted me at Rome, and that was 
afer I had lived neatly a month in it, was the bagpipe. 

Iwas awakened one night from a feverish slumber, 
by the well-known drone of that mellifluous instrument. 
Timagined, that being in a fever, I was also in a de- 
lirium ; but it was by no means an ecstatic delusion, and 
these real, or imaginary national tones, were so far from 
proving a regale to my ungratified ears, that when a 
seeond bagpipe sct up its throat, and a third joined in 
the droning chorus, 1 thought I should have gone dis- 
tracted. ; 

The next night the same horrible disturbance was re- 
peated, and now convinced it was only too real, I found, 
upon making enquiry, that numbers of Zampognari, or 
Piferari, as these bagpipers are called, anuually come up 
fom Campagnia before Christmas, to play hymns upon 
their bagpipes to the Virgin, who, if she has any ear for 
music, must be nearly deafencd with this piece of their 
courtesy. 

The serenades that had broken my rest, I found were 
addressed to a Madonna, immediately below my _ bed- 
room windows, and for many a night, or, as they call it, 
morning, (about four o’clock,) did these pious pipers con- 
tinue to drone out their strains to this stony image, whose 
deafness and insensibility I was tempted to envy. 

The bag-pipe, as my more travelled friends tell me, is 
avery classical instrument, and extends not only over 
Inly, but throughout Greece, and is supposed to be one 
of the most ancient musical—(query unmusical ?)—in- 
straments in the world. I can only say, that if “ Music, 
heavenly Maid!” played upon it 

——_—— when she was young, 
And first in early Greece she sung,” 


Icannot enter into the poet’s regret at not having heard 
her; but, on the contrary, am perfectly satisfied 


“With all that charms this laggard age ;” 


towit—the strains she gives us now she has grown old. 
Some wandering harpers from the south of Italy, too, 
sometimes visit Rome. ‘Their music is simple, very pe- 
culiar, perhaps very ancient, and certainly very sweet. 
They are called Carciofolari. Excepting these itinerant 
musicians, and one old blind man, who is stationary, I 
have heard no street music in Rome, and. very little in 
ay town, village, or hamlet of Italy, in which it has 
been my lot to sojourn; excepting Naples and Venice. 
te the voice of music is continually heard at evening, 
oer the calm waters of the Bay of Naples, and the 
canals of the Adriatic,—on the Chiaja, and the Piazza 
diSan Marco. The favourite instrument in both places 
isthe guitar, or viola,—an excellent accompaniment for 
the voice. When I was at N aples, Ricciordello Antonio, 
«beautiful playful little air, was the most popular among 
aroni; and at Venice, ‘* Buona nolte, Amato 
;” met me at every corner; both sung with a spirit 
wd gaiety that gave them an inexpressible charm. 
One thing, indeed, I must remark, that wherever one 
hear music in Italy, it is really music—(excepting 
the gpipes)—something deserving of the name. 

"s ear is never tortured with the horrible tunes, 
‘ecuted in a still more horrible style, with which it is 
‘ontinually assailed in England, not only in the streets, 

in theatres and drawing-rooms.~ But the fact is, 





and artificial existence. In the great hot-bed of London 
alone, it comes to any perfection, and there, though fine, 
it is forced. 

Jf Italy bears away the palm in vocal excellence, Ger- 
many far surpasses it in instrumental music, in the re- 
fined and universal taste, or rather passion, for music, 
diffused among all classes, and in the excellence both of 
the composition and execution. There you may hear 
the compositions of Mozart, and Haydn, and Beethoven, 
in the dwelling of every artisan; but in Italy, her own 
immortal masters are neglected and forgotten, or heard 
now only in other lands. 

Rosini carries all before him, and far be it from me to 
join in the senseless outery which has been raised against 
him by some of our own amateurs here. I neither think, 
with some of his own countrymen, that all he has writ- 
ten is perfection, nor with many of ours, that none of it 
is bearable. I cannot conceive that he can have any soul 
for music, who does not feel the exquisite beauty of some 
of the parts of Tancred and Othello, of the Italian in Al- 
giers, the Barber of Seville, and of many other of his 
works. At the same time, the poor drudge compelled to 
labour at the bidding of his masters, not at the sugges- 
tion of his genius, and forced to manufacture music by 
the hour and the line, cannot always produce works of 
equal excellence. Considering the early years of Rosini, 
and the immense quantity of music he has already writ- 
ten, I think it is wonderful there is so little that is bad, 
and so much that is beautiful. Still, though I would not 
have heard less of his works, I could have wished to 
have heard more of my old favourites, Cimarosa and 
Paésiello,—-to say nothing of one. superior to all Italian 
masters,—I need not say I mean Mozart,—whose ex- 
quisite compositions I have literally never heard at all in 
this land of harmony. 

The higher orders have not quite the same strong 
general passion for music that I expected. It forms no 
part of the entertainment in their conversaziones, except 
when a rare accademia renders it the sole purpose of the 
meeting. Indeed, it seems less generally than with us 
a source of domestic amusement; but Iam not sure that 
this is to be regretted: It may perhaps be doubted, 
whether the invaluable years of every young English* 
lady’s life that are devoted to the attainment of a certain 
degree of expertness in running over the keys of a piano- 
forte, might not,--where there is no natural taste for it, 
—-be better employed. 

In Italy, though every lady of a certain rank is not a 
musician, there are many who sing and play with a taste 
and science worthy of a first-rate professional performer. 
In the other sex, there are still more examples of this, 
though it is said to be less common now than in former 
times. Italian noblemen may still be found fiddling all 
night for their amusement in an orchestra; but these 
things are, comparatively speaking, rare. 

There is a weekly accademia of music given at Rome, 
by a man who made a fortune by selling fiddle-strings. 
Notwithstanding his plebcian origin, his concerts are at- 
tended by most of the Roman nobility, by foreign am- 
bassacors, and royal princes. The performers are, for 
the most part, amateurs, and some of them very good ; 
but who does not see, that though the company at large 
loudly applaud the performance, and cry, “ How charm- 
ing! how divine!” their whole souls are intent upon the 
looks, dress, flirtations, and admirations of each other, 
upon bowing, smiling, coquetting, manceuvring,—upon 
any thing, in short, but the music; and that, though the 
ostensible, it is not the real source of attraction ? 

Rome has the worst opera in Italy, but the best sacred 
music in the world. In all the churches, the festas of 
the saints to whom they are dedicated, are annually 
celebrated, with a grand sacred concert of vocal and in- 
strumental music, by a band of professional performers ; 
and, on these occasions—in the Jesuits’ Church at the 
close of the old, and commencement of the new year— 
in the chapel of the choir at St. Peter’s on the Sunday 
evenings during lent and advent—and more particularly 
in the three Grand Misereres of the Holy Week, and the 
accademias of sacred music given at that time in private 
houses,—the music is indeed of unrivalled excellence, 
and fraught with a lofty sublimity and pathos, to which 
nothing I ever heard elsewhere even approximates. Yet 
it is strange, that with such heavenly harmony at com- 
mand, the ordinary church music should be absolutely 
bad: indeed, scarcely deserving the name. 

In the chapel of a convent on the Quirinal Hill, call- 
ed, I think, the church, or chapel of Santa Anna, the 
singing of the nuns, at vespers, is singularly touching. 
In this chapel there is the perpetual exposition of the 





host ; and, in consequence, it is perpetually illuminated, 
night and day, with wax tapers. I have never entered 
it without finding it filled with people, all on their knees 
on the marble floor, and a silence so profound reigning 
through it, that every half-stifled sigh of penitence that 
broke from them, reached the ear. Every being there 
seemed as unconscious of the presence of those with 
whom he was in contact, as if in a desert. No doubt, 
the awful stillness that prevailed amidst this crowd of 
people, and the unnatural glare of the illumination within, 
when all without was bright in day, had their influence 
in giving effect to the full harmonious voices of the in- 
visible inmates of the cloister, whom men might see no 
more. But so powerful was the pathos of their choral 
strain, that it affected many, “ albeit unused to the melt- 
ing mood,” even to tears. 

The romantic custom of serenades is still very gene- 
rally practised among the middling and lower classes. 
On a moonlight evening, the lover conducts a little band 
of hired musicians below the windows of his mistress, 
and while they pour forth the melting strains of melody, 
he stands to watch her appearance, to breathe forth his 
sighs, or, by mute signs, implore her pity. Her name is 
echoed in the songs, which are sometimes really com- 
posed, and are always supposed to be so, by him. A fair 
Italian, who lives a few doors from us, has been sere- 
naded almost every night this week, by her enamoured 
swain. 

The opera at Rome, I understand, is always bad, but 
this winter it is intolerable. The instrumental and vocal 
parts seem to contend in rivalry of wretchedness. Ro- 
sini’s beautiful Zancredi has been mercilessly murdered 
all winter ; still the boxes of the Argentina are as crowd- 
ed with the beauty and fashion of Rome, as if the music 
were of the first description. Nor can it, as at Paris, be 
the dancing which forms the attraction ; for nothing can 
be so wretched as the ballet, both here and at the Valle, 
which, like the little Fiorentini of Naples, is a melange 
of the opera and the theatre. The acting is scarcely a 
degree better than the music, yet some of the farces and 
buffooneries have been amusing. I Ciarlattani,—a farce 
I saw the other night, was irresistibly laughable, and 
well played. I have not yet seen any of the very few 
good comedies of Goldoni, but I have yawned through 
several representations of his tedious and trifling collo- 
quies of five acts, without incident, interest, character 
or vis comica. He really seems to think that the com- 
mon occurrences of a domestic day, such as drinking a 
cup of chocolate, sitting down to dinner, scolding the 
servants, or spoiling the children, are sufficient materials 
for a drama. One would wonder that any author could 
ever have written such trash, or that any audience could 
have listened to it; still more, that any body that has 
ever written any thing so good as a few of his well- 
known pieces, should have produced so much that is so 
very bad as nine tenths of his puerile trask, misnamed 
comedies. The Burbero Benefico, which is perhaps the 
best of them, was written after a long and diligent study 
of the French comedy, which it resembles, without equal- 
ing; and though it may be a very curious circumstance 
that he wrote it originally in French, it cannot make it 
a better play. He has occasionally traits of coarse hu- 
mour and of character, but never of genuine wit or ge- 
nius ; and every thing he ever wrote is tinctured with 
gross vulgarity, and betrays his extraordinary ignorance, 
as well as the limited scope of his ideas. Even in the 
best of his productions, there is a deplorable want of life 
and interest, and plot and wit. The three wearisome 
plays upon Richardson’s Pamela, though great favourites 
with the Italians,—whose dramatic personifications give 
as false an idea of the English character, as ours or 
theirs,—are a proof how rarely authors succeed in paint- 
ing the manners and characters of any nation except 
their own. 

In seizing those of his.own gay Venitians, Goldoni 
has been far more happy, and perhaps, upon the whole, 
some of the whole host of plays he wrote in that sweet 
patois are superior to all those in what he is pleased to 
call—the Lingua ‘Toscana. My acquaintance with his 
four-and-forty volumes of comedies, however, is by no 
means universal; and has been a good deal impeded by 
an unlucky habit of falling asleep over them. 

Goldoni wrote ‘sixteen bad comedies in one year; it 
would be better if he. had written one good one in six- 
teen years. He may more properly be called a play- 
monger than a comic poet. I have never been where 
any of Alfieri’s tragedics—or indeed any tragedy at 
all—was performed, nor is it likely I should; for Alfieri 
is much talked of, but little read, and scarcely ever acted. 
All of them, except four were prohibited by the French, 
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will be taken off by the present governments. The loss 
is the less, because they are confessedly ill adapted to 
the stage; and such being the case, they may be fine 
poems, but cannot be considered fine plays. 

It may seem strange to assert, that Alfieri’s plays 
want dramatic merit; yet they are deficient in plot, 
action, interest, incident, and passion—and most of all 
—in nature. High heroic deeds are performed, but it is 
by fictitious beings. Alfieri has cast men in moulds of 
his own, and turned them out for us to look at; he has 
not penetrated into the deep recesses of the human heart, 
like our own Shakspeare, and drawn them from what 
he found there; and consequently he never touches our 
feelings. 

Italy must yield to England, France, and even to Spain, 
both in tragedy and comedy. I do not speak of the 
German theatre, because I cannot judge of it in the ori- 
ginal, therefore not at all. Italy was the first seat of 
modern dramatic performances. Long before any other 
of the nations of Europe had a stage, hundreds of trage- 
dies and comedies were represented here. But what 
were these commedie antiche?-—Dry, lifeless imitations 
of the Grecian and Roman dramatists, tolerated at first, 
with difficulty, even by the learned, never endured by the 
body of the people, and long since consigned to dust and 
utter oblivion. In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
true legitimate drama of life and nature is not the natu- 
ral growth of Italy. The opera and the pantomime, 
Harlequin and Punchinello, Music and Buffa, are indi- 
genous, and flourish in full perfection. But the theatre 
is every where secondary to the opera. While the very 
names and memories of the singers of Italy are re-echoed 
with rapture in every country, there are not, nor ever 
have been, any actors of great popular fame,—not at 
least in the regular drama; for in the old native Com- 
medie del Arte,—which Goldoni laboured so hard to ban- 
ish—while his best works, after all, are formed upon its 
model—they were excellent in their way. In these, no- 
thing was written,—the dialogue was entirely left to the 
extempore wit of the performers, who had only for a 
guide the dry bare skeleton,—the scenario, as they called 
it,—of the play; which was previously planned, and 
stuck up behind the scenes; but they filled up the sketch 
al’improviso with their own colouring; their merry dia- 
logue, their smart repartee, their practical jokes, their 
buffoonery and grimace.* Thus they were at the same 
moment authors and actors. Their characters, to be 
sure, were all established. ‘There was the old Venitian 
pantaloon, the Doctor of Bologna, the Neapolitan Polli- 
cinello, (Panch,) the Bergamasque Arlecchino, (Harle- 
quin,) the- Calabrian Clown, (Giangurgolo, or Coriello,) 
the Ferrarese Rogue, (Brighella,) the Coxcomb of Rome, 
(Gelsomino,) and the simpleton of Milan, whose esta- 
blished name I have forgotten. 

All these wore masks. Besides which, there were the 
lovers, (GI’ Innamorati,) in every play, who were senti- 
mental, and were not masked, and spoke in lingua Tos- 
cana. It was observed to. me, by an ingenious Italian, 


: that the extempore nature of these pieces,—the acting in 


masks, and the whole style of the performance, including, 
I fear, its licentiousness,—seemed to prove the Commedia 
del’ Arte to be the legitimate descendant of the ancient 
I confess I should be sorry to see any 
thing so truly national, and so highly ingenious, banish- 
ed Italy altogether ; but it is certainly in the wane. The 
higher orders learn from foreigners to decry and dis- 
countenance it, and the lower orders have little voice 
here. : 

The Italians show a good deal of the same talent in 
the management of the Burattini,—the acting puppets, 
—which are as much superior to the Marionettes of 
France, as a pantomime to a puppet-show. ‘They are so 
admirably managed, that one continually forgets they 
are not real men and women; and their dialogues have 
alf the air of proceeding from their own mouths. I have 
certainly, hitherto, met with no actors here to compare 
to those of wood, and I shall not soon forget the diver- 
sion I experienced the other night from their perform- 
ance. They first represented a most laughable little 
comedy: This was followed by a melo-drama taken 
from Ariosto, and full of enchantments. The magic 
mirror, the flying horse, the brazen palace, the Ogre, 
Astolfo’s journey to the moon, Bradamante’s prowess, 
&c., &c., were formed into a connected plot of adven- 





* Grimaldi may serve as a specimen of them, though 
all his buffa powers are by no means called forth in our 
regular set pantomimes; yet his very contortions and evo- 
lutions have such irresistible comicality in them, that he 
contrives to make that amusing which was before insuf- 
ferable. 


riage with Ruggiero. 


lied. Orpheus himself, fiddling, in a huge bag-wig and 

an old-fashioned court-dress, and all his adventures in 

hell, and out of it, were inexpressibly laughable. By far 

the best Burratini are at Rome: the next in merit are at 

Milan. The best operas are at Milan and Naples; their 

greater population and consequence, as well as the splen- 

dour and magnitude of the Sala in both places, will pro- 

bably long enable them to support this superiority. ‘The 

world can produce no theatres to rival La Scala at Milan, 
and San Carlo at Naples. The latter is superior in 
freshness of decoration, but perhaps the other is quite as 
noble in architecture. La Fabre, Bellochi, and Signor 
Galli, at Milan; and Colbrann, Chabran, and Canonici, 
at Naples, are by far the finest singers I have heard in 
this country,—indeed, almost the only fine ones,—for 
the first-rate performers of Italy are certainly to he found 
abroad, rather than at home. The superior emolument 
which London, and indeed every other capital, offers, 
charms away her native Syrens. The low prices of en- 
trance throughout Italy, (the highest for the pit being, I 
think, about twenty-pence of English money, and a whole 
box often hired for the night, even during the Carnival, 
for five shillings,) render the salaries of the performers 
necessarily low. I have, however, sometimes heard, in 
very unpromising places, a very delightful musical treat. 
Almost every little town has its opera during some part 
of the year, and this certainly is a strong proof of a uni- 
versal passion for music among the people. It would be 
still stronger, however, if they attended to the music; but 
I must say, I never was so much disturbed in the box of} 
any woman of fashion at London, as in those of my Italian 
friends at Milan and Naples, which are reputed, and I 
think justly,—to be the most musical places in Italy. In 
fact, the Italians go to the opera for society, and the 
night is spent in paying visits from one box to another, 
and in incessant chattering. The continual repetition of 
the same opera during the whole season, is perhaps one 
great cause of this. I observed, on the only first repre- 
sentation I ever witnessed, that the utmost silence and 
attention prevailed till the piece was concluded. 

In fine, I:must end as I_have begun, by acknowledg- 
ing myself disappointed in the music of Italy,—disap- 
pointed in the quantity, disappointed in the quality, and 
disappointed in the execution. I expected from it (and 
who would not?) pre-eminent excellence; but I have 
heard finer music, both vocal and instrumental, at the 
opera, and the phil-harmonic, in London ; and in most of} 
the great, and many of the little towns in Germany, than 
I have ever heard in any part of Italy. I speak now of; 
cultivated music,—-of the music of courts, and operas 
and concerts. In the untutored music of the people, I 
am sure there is nothing, among the whole contadini 
of Italy, to compare to the singing of the peasant girls 
of Unterseen, Brientz, and many parts of German Swit- 
zerland and Germany. 

The true Italian connoisseurs, indeed, say that music, 
and musical taste, have woefully degenerated in this 
country, and I cannot but believe them. Indeed, though 
such complaints seldom meet with much attention, and 
are always ascribed to a querulousness that is dissatis- 
fied with the present, I am inclined to believe that they 
are generally founded on truth. Nobody thinks of say. 
ing that taste for literature has declined among the Eng- 


or taste for revolution among the Germans,—for these 
things have of late greatly and manifestly increased ; 
and so many people would not say that musical taste 
had declined in Italy,—nor should we see so many ap- 
pearances of it,—if it were not true. 


musical country in the world ; it must at least rank after 
Germany. In England, as I before observed, we have 


duce is, after all, forced and scanty, and entirely confined 
to the rich and the great, who often taste, without enjoy- 
ing it; and unless we bestowed much labour and expense 
upon it, we should never raise any at all. The English 


and relish. 








ture and romance, terminating in Bradamante’s mar-| mote from it, is that class of productions in FE 
J The last piece was still more} France which thosc countries are pleased to 
classical: It was the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, traves-| music. 


denominate 
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LETTER XLIII. 
IMPROVISATORI.—ACCADEMIE, 

T have heard one of the most extraordinary j i 
tori that I suppose ever appeared, even in tale ‘ 
four or five successive hours, he continues to pour forth 
a flood of unpremeditated verse, without the smallest 
hesitation, or apparent effort, and with far’ more mar 
than any of us could, after hard labour, recite a com 
sition by rote. But this is not the wonder: this prodi 
can compose entire extempore tragedies, on any given 
subject, with all the plot, incidents, and dramatis r 
son,—repeat all the parts himself, and bring the oi 
to a regular denouement, with as much ease as you and 
I would carry on a common conversation. 

I assure you that I do not exaggerate. No words can 
do justice to the perfect ease, the energy, and unhesitat, 
ing flow of verse, in which he poured forth this long, ~ 
and, in some respects, fine tragedy,—for there wits 
scenes and ‘passages in it, that not only possessed real 
poetic beauty, and the warm irresistible eloquence of 
passion; but might have done honour to a drama deli. 
berately finished off in the closet. I, a poor unskilled 
foreigner, you may be sure, would not have the presump. 
tion to pronounce so decisively upon its positive merits 
thongh I might be allowed to have an opinion of its 
comparative ones ;. since I must be as well qualified to 
judge of one Italian play as another ; but the solemn 
critics who surrounded me,—with brows bent to frown 
and dispositions prepared to condemn,—were themselves 
carried away into the same extravagant applause, admira. 
tion, and astonishment, which possessed me. 

That it was really improvviso, not a shadow of doubt 
could exist, even in the minds of the most incredulous, of 
whom, before I went, I believe I was one. A variety of 
subjects, proposed by different persons in company, were 
written down by a man on the stage, sealed, and thrown 
into a vase, which was shaken by various people among 
the audience, and the billet was drawn by a gentleman of 
our acquaintance. On this occasion it proved to be Medea, 
a subject so hackneyed, that when Signore Tomaso 
Sgricci,—for that is the name of this extraordinary per. 
son,—received ft on his entrance, he expressed a wish 
that another lot might be drawn, both from the difficulty 
of avoiding an imitation of the great writers who had 
already treated it, and from having very lately, at Florence, 
dramatised on the same. The Sala, however, resounded 
with cries of “ Medea! Medea!” to the great joy of an 
Italian gentleman of my acquaintance, behind me; who 
had heard him on this very theme at Florence, and was 
curious to see if he would repeat it verbatim. Signore 
Sgricci bowed, paused a single minute, and then said, 
that to avoid repetition as much as possible, he would 
make a different cast of parts: he introduced, as my 
Florentine friend acknowledged, two new characters— 
opened the action in a different part of the story, and 
neither in a single scene, nor even speech, approached to 
the tragedy he had composed at Florence. The character 
of Medea, throughout, was supported with wonderful 
force and effect ; and her invocation to the hellish brood 
was horribly sublime. The second tragedy, which I 
heard on another occasion, was a much more novel sub- 


lish, or taste for political discussion among the French,| ject; it was the death of Lucretia, which gave far more 


scope to his powers; and there were many patts in it 
which absolutely electrified the house, and drew forth 
loud and continued Evvivas of applause. I should ob- 
serve, that these tragedies were both in verse 88 

without rhyme ; but improvviso poems, on any given sub- 


But even if this be the case, Italy is still the second] ject and measure, he can pour forth with the same incon- 


ceivable rapidity. 
He is a native of Arezzo, (the birth-place of Petrarch,) 


music, as we have grapes in our hot-houses ; but the pro-| and the harsh Tuscan accent is very distinguishable in 


his enunciation. His language, however, is remarkably 

pure, and its flow and variety are most wonderful. 
Signore Sgricci is, as far as I know, the only wmpro- 

visatore who ever attempted tragedy. Of the tribe who 


are not naturally a musical people. Neither in France,| spout forth torrents of poesy on every possible theme, 
nor in French Switzerland,—in Holland, nor in Belgium,| there is no end. It is, however, far from being my ™ 
—in Great Britain, nor in Ireland,—have I ever heard] tention to speak of them disparagingly ; on the contrary; 
any thing that deserves to be called music ; for the simple] I think it a wonderful talent, an ! 
national melodies of my own country, whose beauty and] exclusively Italian ; for, though | have heard in the even 
pathos I feel with all the soul of a native, are not that] ings, of summer, a knot of Portuguese peasants singing 
true superior scientific music, that men of cultivated] improvviso to their guitars, (which they ca } 
taste, from every part of the world, will equally admire} their little extempore songs can scarcely be styled poetty i 
aspiring tono elevation, fancy, or even regularity of metre, 
Perhaps such music is pretty much confined to Ger-| but merely stringing together the rhymes into W 


one which, I believe, 
Il glossare) 


hich their 


many and Italy; and perhaps the thing that is most re-] euphonious language naturally runs. The genius 


ngland and 
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